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Here’s Arithmetic That Pupils Enjoy! 








ee series develops two essentials — aware- 
ness and mastery of the number system, 
and intelligent skill in its use. It makes arithme- 
For Grades 1-8 


tic easier — more interesting — by relating it to 


the pupil’s daily experiences. 


L I V I N G LIVING ARITHMETIC concentrates on 
A R T kK M E T | ¢ understanding. It shows not only how to do 


arithmetical processes, but why. It fosters 


R E V if S E D quantitative thinking—trains the pupil to grasp 


and use the figures he will encounter as an adult. 





Buswell 


Brownell Complete Drill and Testing Program 


John Special attention is given to problem-solving. 
Individual differences of pupils are fully pro- 
vided for. A primary program — “Jolly Numbers” 
— precedes the books for Grades 3-8. The work- 
books for Grades 3-8 give extra practice, 
develop speed and accuracy and clarify the real 
meaning of arithmetic. 

Lively illustrations and pleasing style make 
LIVING ARITHMETIC exceptionally appealing 


to pupils. 





Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 


199 East Gay St. Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Pupil for a day 


One morning last Spring when the school 
beli rang in a school in Wisconsin, mothers 
(and even some fathers) flocked in with their SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR A 
children for a unique kind of instruction. Local PARENTS’ DAY 
and state health experts took over classrooms Morning: 
and auditorium to teach good food habits. Discussion held in classrooms on 

The parents were brought face to face with results of a diet survey taken in prep- 
a three-day survey of their children that re- aration for Parents’ Day. 
vealed startling diet deficiencies. Hardly the Lectures by local or other health 
result of scarcities—since most of the foods authorities on health problems. 
were grown right in the locality—these diet 
deficiencies were caused by poor food habits. Noon: 

Charts vividly pictured for the parents how Model meal served parents in school 
the inclusion of each of the basic 7 food groups lunchroom. . 
contributed to a child’s good health. 

A great deal of information had to be packed 
into one day’s program, but when school was 
out, all went home convinced that one way to 
solve urgent health problems was through the 
co-operation of home, school and health agen- 
cies. A few hours of direct contact with the 
parents had accomplished more than months 
of indirect contact through the children. 

For further information on conducting a 
similar Parents’ Day in your school or for 
materials and individual guidance on your 
nutrition projects, make it a point to write 
General Mills today. Our ‘Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health Education”’ is 
prepared in manifold ways to help make your —q,, ent 1940, 
projects a success. General Mills, Inc. 





Afternoon: 
Educational movies on nutrition 
and health, 
Visiting classrooms to examine 
nutrition and health projects under 














ADDRESS LETTERS to the Education Section, Public Services Department, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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ODAY’S nation-wide trend toward im- 
proved lighting is reflected in growing 
numbers of schools which have already elim- 
inated sub-standard lighting conditions in 
their classrooms. 

This is a job that requires the intelligent 
cooperation of well-informed parents as well 
as the combined efforts of educators, lighting 
engineers, and utility companies. 

Startling changes take place in classrooms 
where eye-saving fluorescent tubes take the 
place of naked bulbs or dim luminaires. ‘The 
two top photos above mark the difference in 
the two methods of lighting. In the circle 
is shown a “ceiling of light” installed in the 
Lincoln school at Park Ridge, Ill. Children, 
teachers, and parents are thrilled at the dif- 
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Nation- Wide Trend 
Toward Better Lighting | 
Reflected In Classrooms 


ference good lighting makes. Where practi- | 
cal, improved seeing standards also indicate 7 
that drab side-walls be painted in soft greens, | 
and dark ceilings in off-whites. 


Do the children in your community have 
properly lighted classrooms? ‘The benefits § 
to be derived are worth the active interest ' 
of all educators and parent-teacher organi- 
zations. 

K. U. lighting engineers are available at 
any time to design improved classroom light- 
ing layouts, and to discuss school lighting 
with interested groups. 
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Nearly THREE times the “mileage” of common colors 





CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY INCORPORATED 


311 West Main Street @ Louisville, Kentucky 
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DBHoucserlle &, Hy. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


Ours is an old firm, but not old enough to relax. We cannot command your 
patronage but we are constantly striving to deserve it. 
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for permanent power and interest 


MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


Grades 1 through 8 


by Morton, Gray, 
Springstun, and Schaaf 


Effective workbooks and teachers’ guides 
Telescoped reteaching program in each book 
Drills carefully graded to follow understanding 

Planned, individual testing program 


Recrea' 


Activity program for sustained learning Addit 
im Tybee 
Louisvi 


These features are some of the reasons why— — 


Am I . 


1) This series captured 69 per cent of the arithmetic Why E 
changes in all Midwest states in 1948. | a 

: 5) 2 A Stud 
2) In Indiana 78 per cent of the counties adopted it in — 
My De 


1949. Publish 


Kimble 


It’s the series for Kentucky children! KEA a 


Directo 


Americar 
Representative : 


Silver Burdett Company | asges’bemm 


9 Dumfries Avenue 


221 E. 20th St., Chicago 16, Illinois Ft. Thomas, Kentucky 
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TIPS FOR 


. TEACHERS 
ee 


Chuck your antediluvian wall 
charts as so many teachers 
have done. The best idea in 
reading readiness is in two 
big, beautiful, meaningful 
books—one with just pic- 
tures and one with pictures 
and 52 basic words. Both 
are woven around the char- 
acters created for EASY GROWTH IN 
READING. 


Sooner or later every one of your pupils 
must know something about insurance, 
social security, instalment buying, taxes, 
savings, or investments. To give them this 
“know-how” you teach the kind of prac- 
tical mathematics that helps in everyday 
life. Where can you find it? In Dr. Gross- 
nickle’s new GENERAL MATHE- 
MATICS. 


A strip of forest land extends across North 
America, Europe, and Asia. Inhabitants of 
this strip, although in three different con- 
tinents, have many characteristics in com- 
mon. You can easily explain this 
geographic feature to your class if you use 
NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD 
inOUR NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES. 
In this text, there are 22 pages, each de- 
voted to a two-color, pole-centered map 
showing the location and extension of the 
region being discussed and a photograph 
portraying the main activity or character- 
istic of the region. 


October is the month to furbish your li- 
brary in preparation for Book Week. The 
WINSTON PRICE LIST, pp. 20-24, gives 
you our leading library titles. For com- 
plete description, ask for library booklet. 


ADVENTURES IN 
READING—a three- 
book series for Grades 7, 
8, 9—solves the prevalent 
problem of where to ob- 
tain material with teen- 
age interest but sub- 
grade difficulty. 
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MEMBER 


AL 5S TO eT 
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Lempera 


3 DIFFERENT EFFECTS 
ALL FROM ONE TUBE 


ARTISTA 


New, fascinating, inexpensive Flexola, 


used as it comes from the tube, produces | 


the depth of tone, body and modeling 


quality of oil—without tedious prepara- | 
tion. Add soapy water, Flexola is like | 
tempera. With more moisture it becomes | 


a water color. 
Permanent. Non-toxic. Quick-drying. 
No cracking or flaking. Single tubes or sets. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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To Our Readers 


An analysis of subscriptions to the Ken- 
tucky School Journal based on the May 
issue is most interesting and revealing. The 
total number of paid subscriptions in May 
was 18,465. In addition, approximately 300 
complimentary copies were sent to our 
advertisers, to newspapers, to other educa- 
tional magazines on an exchange basis, and 
to allied organizations. The total number 
of copies published last May was 19,000. 

Paid subscriptions may be classified as 
follows: Superintendents, 241; attendance 
officers, supervisors and principals, 1,418; 
teachers, 16,021; college administrators and 
instructors, 400; Future Teacher members, 
292; and members of the State Department 
of Education, school board members, and 
others, 98. 

It is the earnest desire of those respon- 
sible for the publication of the Kentucky 
School Journal to make of it the best pro- 
fessional magazine available to Kentucky 
teachers. This is not an easy task when 
one considers the above classification of 
our subscribers and the wide range of 
interests of our readers. 

Your help is needed. You are invited to 
write the editor and make suggestions for 
the improvement of our magazine. You 
are also invited to submit articles for con- 
sideration for publication. Every letter will 
be read carefully and each suggestion will 
be given thorough study. Every contribu- 
tion will be acknowledged and will receive 
careful consideration for publication. 

Please write today and give us the bene- 
fit of your thinking. We need your help 
in our effort to improve the Kentucky 
School Journal to the end that it may best 
serve the needs of all of our readers. 
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American Education Week 

Your attention is again called to the 
annual observance of American Education 
Week on November 6-12. The general 
theme, “Making Democracy Work,” is 
timely and appropriate and the daily topics 
are most interesting. As usual, the N.E.A. 
has prepared a large number of special 
helps for the observance of this important 
occasion. An order folder describing these 
helpful materials may be secured by writ- 
ing either the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation or the National Education As- 
sociation. 

The chief purpose of American Educa- 
tion Week is to give the people of this 
country a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the role of public education 
in our democracy. To this end it is hoped 
and confidently expected that an effort will 
be made during the week by every teacher 
in Kentucky to interest our citizens in the 
work and needs of our public schools. To 
do this successfully requires careful plan- 
ning. The support of lay organizations 
must be secured, publicity must be pre- 
pared, open house programs must be ar- 
ranged, and various other details must be 
worked out. Let’s take advantage of 
American Education Week. Let’s make 
the 1949 observance the most successful 
in history. 


N.E.A. Membership 


During the last school year there were 
18,175 paid members in the Kentucky 
Education Association. During the same 
year, there were only 9,756 N.E.A. mem- 
bers in Kentucky. This means that only 











slightly over half of our K.E.A. members 
also belonged to the N.E.A. Kentucky's 
record in this respect is about average for 
the nation, but we certainly cannot take 
pride in this fact. Our goal should be to 
enlist one hundred per cent in both K.E.A. 
and N.E.A. Among other states, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Arizona have as many N.E.A. 
members as there are members enrolled in 
their state associations. Among our neigh- 
boring states, Tennessee has a ninety per 
cent record, and West Virginia a ninety- 
six per cent record in this respect. 

Do you belong to the N.E.A.? If not, 
will you not join today and also urge your 
colleagues to do so? The N.E.A. represents 
all the teachers of Kentucky and the na- 
tion, even though all are not members of 
the association. It is working always for 
the best interests of all teachers in Ken- 
tucky and in the nation. The fine publicity 
given the schools through the radio and 
press, the heroic fight for federal aid for 
education, the N.E.A. Journal, the annual 
convention, the many excellent publica- 
tions, and the promotion of teacher wel- 
fare are but a few of the services rendered 
by the N.E.A. to the teaching profession. 
Every Kentucky teacher, elementary, sec- 
ondary, or collegiate, should be a mem- 
ber of the National Education Association. 
The N.E.A. needs you and you need the 
N.E.A. 


The Constitutional Amendments 


At the regular election on November 8, 
the citizens of Kentucky will vote on two 
proposed amendments to the Kentucky 
Constitution. The first would raise the 
present limit of $5,000 placed on the 
salaries of public officials and would permit 
the Legislature to fix such salaries at a 
somewhat higher figure within limitations 
set out in the amendment. The second 
would permit the Legislature to distribute 
not to exceed twenty-five per cent of the 


10 


common school fund on other than a per 
capita basis. At present not more than 


ten per cent may be distributed on such | 


basis. 

The K.E.A. Delegate Assembly at its 
meeting in Louisville on April 21, passed 
appropriate resolutions endorsing both of 
these amendments. 

The arguments for the amendment which 
would make it permissive for the Legisla- 
ture to raise the salaries of public officials 
beyond $5,000 are too obvious and well 
known to be repeated in detail here. With 
the present limitation it is impossible to 
secure the services of qualified personnel 
for many state positions. This is particular- 
ly true in the institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the state mental institutions, the state 
health department, and in the state tuber- 
culosis institutions which cannot function 
now because of lack of doctors. Further- 
more, if top salaries are raised, the salaries 
of all employees will be upgraded. By no 
stretch of the imagination can a salary 
deemed satisfactory in 1890 be considered 
as adequate in 1949. The passage of this 
amendment is vital to the future welfare of 
Kentucky. 

The amendment to permit the distribu- 
tion of not more than twenty-five per cent 
of the state common school fund on other 
than a per capita basis has been opposed 
by those who fear that its passage will re- 
sult in a lowering of the state per capita. 
The ten per cent amendment was passed 
in 1941. At that time the same fear was 
expressed by opponents to that amend- 
ment, yet the state per capita fund has 
been more than doubled since that time. 
Furthermore, every reasonable assurance 
has been given by state officials and leg- 
islators that the biennial budget for 1950- 
52 will provide a per capita fund not less 
than that in the present budget. 

The passage of this amendment will 
make it possible to further equalize educa- 
tional opportunities for all the children of 
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Kentucky. In addition, it will make it pos- 
sible for the state to provide financial as- 
sistance to equalize the burden of trans- 
porting children to school, will permit the 
state to equalize the additional cost of 
educating home bound and other handi- 
capped children, and will allow the state, 
if it so desires, to set up a fund to stimu- 
late the construction of needed school 
buildings. Those who have given careful 
thought and study to this matter believe 
that a state appropriation of at least $2,- 
000,000 should be made to assist local 
school districts in the cost of transporta- 
tion, in the event that this amendment 
passes. This would provide state aid to 
each school district of approximately $12 
per child transported. 

Other special services such as the educa- 
tion of handicapped children and the stim- 
ulation of school house construction could 
be provided for in a like manner and, of 
course, the present program of equalization 
could be greatly expanded, if the amend- 
ment is approved. 

Every teacher and school official is urged 
to make a careful study of these two 
amendments and to go to the polls on 
November 8 and votel 


Textbook Commission 
Appointments 

On July 29, Governor Clements an- 
nounced the appointment of the following 
members of the State Textbook Commission 
for terms of four years each: 

Dr. D. Thomas Ferrell, professor of edu- 
cation, rural education department, Eastern 
State College; Dr. William G. Nash, dean 
of Murray State College; Miss Martha 
Shipman, University of Kentucky Training 
School staff, and Miss Mary Lee Travel- 
stead, principal of Franklin-Simpson Con- 
solidated elementary schools at Franklin. 
She represents the P.T.A. 

The State Board of Education made the 
following five appointments: 
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Our Cover 


The cover picture this month is by 
Caufield and Shook, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. It was taken at Big Hill, Ken- 
tucky, Madison County, on Kentucky 
Highway 21. Big Hill was a landmark 
on the trail Daniel Boone blazed 
through the wilderness in 1775 from 
North Carolina to the Kentucky 
River. 











William G. Conkwright, superintendent 
of Clark County schools, 1951; Dr. C. L. 
Timberlake, president of West Kentucky 
Vocational Training School for Negroes at 
Paducah, and Richard Van Hoose, assistant 
superintendent of Jefferson County schools, 
1952; James L. Cobb, principal of New- 
port High School, and Marshall Hearin, 
superintendent of Leitchfield City schools, 
1953. 

These nine appointments, with the hold- 
over members of the Commission, Fred 
Maynard, Greenup County school superin- 
tendent, P. H. Hopkins, superintendent of 
Somerset City schools, 1950, and Heman H. 
McGuire, superintendent of Carter County 
schools, 1951, together with Superintendent 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, who is an ex officio 
member and secretary of the Commission, 
will select the school books to be used 
in Kentucky for the five-year period begin- 
ning July 1, 1950. 


AMONG THE NEW SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS who assumed office on July 1 are 
the following: Colonel Hammonds, Bath 
County; C. D. Simms, Jr., Bullitt County; 
Sheldon Clark, Martin County; N. C. 
Turpen, Fayette County; John M. Potter, 
Trimble County; T. J. Jarvis, Artemus; A. 
G. Crume, Livermore; Teddy C. Gilbert, 
London; Ralph Cherry, Owensboro; James 
C. Eddleman, Paintsville; and G. C. Gil- 
lingham, Pineville. 
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President, Kentucky Education Association, 1928-29 * 


Editor, Kentucky School Journal, 1927-34 4 ever’ 
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Our hearts were saddened cons! 
when news was received that 

William S. Taylor, beloved brief 

Dean of the College of Edu- of th 

cation of the University of Is a 

Kentucky, had passed away the | 

at his home in Lexington on way 
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A past president of the 
Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion and former editor of the 
Kentucky School Journal, 
Dean Taylor rendered dis- 
tinguished service to the pro- 
fession which he loved in his 
native State of Kentucky. His In 
influence extended far beyond i prese 
the borders of the state, how- = insur 
ever, and he held many im- @ day 
portant positions of honor and finan 
trust in the National Educa- ills, | 
tion Association and other na- large 


tional professional organizations. mean 
a pre 


towal 
and | 


Dean Taylor loved people and was loved by all who knew him. His 
advice and counsel were sought constantly by school people throughout 
the state and nation. No school problem was too trivial to receive his 
attention. He was always kind and considerate. His opinions and sug- To 
gestions were always helpful. His entire life was devoted to the improve- carrie 
ment of the welfare of teachers and children and to the task of building 5 the c 
a better world. Few men have ever served more ably or with greater & deter 
enthusiasm and unselfishness. Although his presence will be greatly missed, provi 
his beneficent influence will survive for countless years. a der 
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American Education Week 


Tue OBsERVANCE of American Education 
Week throughout the nation is scheduled 
for November 6-12. How challenging its 
theme—Making Democracy Work. What 
a wonderful opportunity this week affords 
everyone, regardless of profession, to pause 
for the purpose of reviewing the education 
program being offered our youth, and to 
consider the part each person plays in the 
promotion of the program. The pause is 
brief, but it is time enough to note some 
of the practices and accomplishments. It 
is a good time to check on all phases of 
the program from the local level all the 
way through to the state and national 
levels. 


Take a look at the total program be- 
ginning with the philosophy of the school, 
and move on to the instructional program, 
the instructional materials, *the school 
plant, equipment, and staff. Would the 
findings support the theme—Making De- 
mocracy Work? 


In too many instances the review would 
present programs totally inadequate to 
insure the kind of education needed to- 
day in America. True enough, increased 
financial support would cure many of the 
ills, but this week should be used to a 
large extent to consider the many other 
means we have to strengthen and enrich 
a program which will contribute much 
toward developing democratic principles 
and practices. 

To list some of the activities now being 
carried on in the school, the home, and 
the community might prove beneficial in 
determining whether experiences are being 
provided that would inculcate the ideals of 
a democracy. 


Many schools of Kentucky are now en- 
gaged in programs emphasizing the items 
proposed for special study during Ameri- 
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NONA BURRESS 
Director of Field Service 


can Education Week. These items are 


listed below: 


1. The worth of the individual 
. Educational opportunity 
. Responsible citizenship 
. Health and safety 
. Home and community obligation 
. Our freedom and security 


. Next decade in education 


Every school in the state should consider 
these items and the extent to which they 
are now being practiced. Use of this list 
should serve as a guide in building a pro- 
gram that would make democracy work. 


Elementary Principals 
Publish New Yearbook 


The Public and the Elementary School, 
the 28th yearbook of the N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Elementary School - Principals, 
analyzes the public relations program of 
the school from the viewpoint of the prin- 
cipal, the children, the teachers, the par- 
ents, community agencies, the public, the 
curriculum, and the administration. 


Published in September, the 1949 year- 
book individuals and 
groups may co-operate in improving un- 
derstanding and advancing the school’s 
program. It is available from the depart- 
ment offices, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C. 320 pages. Price $3. 


indicates how all 





RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 
e e e e Of the Olive Hill School 


In 1945 Mr. Parker, principal of the Olive 
Hill Public School, surveyed the facilities 
in the community for recreation activities. 
Few homes in the community had the 
equipment needed for wholesome fun, nor 
did the town offer any. The survey showed 
definite need for a recreational program 
and for a center for supervised play. The 
school set out to plan this recreation and 
to offer the playground and other recrea- 
tional facilities to the community. With 
the help of school authorities and civic 
organizations, this program is in action and 
is being expanded each year. 

The school playground, located immedi- 
ately in the back of the school building, is 
under the trained supervision of Ralph 
Cartee, Jr., every month of the year. Dur- 
ing school days organized play for grade 
students is supervised by the grade teach- 


ers. Physical education classes for high 
school students are directed by Mr. Cartee. 
The playground is equipped with two sets 
of swings, two sliding boards, one hori- 
zontal ladder, one set of chinning bars, 
two merry-go-rounds, six see-saws, and 
horse shoes. 


The Olive Hill School and the Carter 
County Board of Education purchased the 
playground equipment. The local Rotary 
Club provided the lighting system. The 
salary of the supervisor is paid by the 
Carter County Board of Education. 

Adjoining the playground, a lighted foot- 
ball field and baseball field, completed in 
1948, at the cost of $14,000, serves the 
school and the community. The Carter 
County Board of Education and a group 
of citizens co-operated in an united effort 
to cover the cost. The field is under the 
supervision of the school. It is used for 
youth football games as scheduled, and 
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MISS THELMA ROE 
Librarian, Olive Hill High School 





The author is a native of Carter County. 
She possesses the A.B. degree from Berea 
College and has done graduate work at 
the University of Kentucky. For the past 
seven years, Miss Roe has been librarian 
at the Olive Hill High School. 











adult softball and handball at night. Every 
two years our school playground and ball 
park are used for the annual County 
School Fair athletic events. 


The gymnasium is used during the school 


fair for exhibits by the 4-H Club, Home § 


Makers Club, School Home Economics 
class work, and canned and agricultural 
products of the community. It is open all 
year for competitive sports, for youth and 
adults, physical education classes, school 
basketball practice and games, independent 
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ball games, and for competitive games for 
various community groups. Organizations 
in the community often use the gymnasium 
for district or state conventions and for 
dramatic production. The gymnasium is 
the place where our annual Junior-Senior 
Banquet is held, where Junior and Senior 
plays are presented, and where various 
programs by other organized school groups 
«re given for the school and the people of 
the community. The P.T.A. Fall Carnival, 
an annual event held around Halloween 
time in the gymnasium, offers entertain- 
nent for both youth and adults. The 
Christmas pageant in which all age groups 
in the community participated was spon- 
sored by the school and held in the gym- 
nasium. The gymnasium will also be used 
for educational and 
shown on a moving picture machine re- 
cently purchased by the school. 

The Olive Hill School cafeteria is used 
for social activities of Sunday School 
classes, the Rotary Club, the Lions Club, 
the Daughters of America, and other or- 
ganizations. Annual school banquets in 
honor of the school daddies and teachers 
of Carter County are served in the cafeteria 
by the cooks and the Home Economics De- 
partment. 

The Community Cannery sponsored by 
the school is located near the playground 
and gymnasium. Parents who use the 
cannery, bring their small children and 
let them play on the playground while 
they work. Therefore, children from rural 
areas, who do not live close, have the op- 
portunity to enjoy the playground equip- 
ment. 

Apart from the physical exercise, the 
school library is an important part of the 
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recreational films - 


recreational facilities offered by the school. 
Up to the present our library has been 
opened only during the regular school 
months. Circulation statistics for recent 
years show that from 4,000 to 6,000 fiction 
books were checked out. One can easily 
see how many hours these books furnished 
young people with entertainment and en- 
joyment of a wholesome nature while safe- 
guarding them against harmful amuse- 
ment. The school realizes that library 
books which encourage good hobbies, cor- 
rect manners, getting along well with other 
people, and an appreciation for the work 
of others, are definitely a part of a good 
recreational program. It is the hope of the 
school that in the near future library facil- 
ities will be open to the community dur- 
ing the summer months as well as during 
the regular school year. 


While the band and Glee Club are a 
part of our regular curriculum, they are 
also considered a part of the recreational 
program. Ability to play a musical instru- 
ment and to sing affords pleasure to an 
individual as well as to his family and 
friends. Twenty-eight students play in the 
band. Sixty-eight sing in the Glee Club. 
These groups help with various school pro- 
grams. The band plays for the school fair, 
ball games, Friends of School Day, and is 
often used for rallies by the American 
Legion and other organizations. 


A social picnic sponsored by the Carter 
County Board of Education, for teachers 
and friends of the schools, is held annually 
at the Carter Caves State Park. The Olive 
Hill School lends wholehearted support to 
this project which offers 
adults in the county a 
wonderful opportunity for 
a day of relaxation, a 
chance to become better 
acquainted and exchange 
ideas for the improvement 
of our county. 














Additional Revenue For 
Kentucky Schools 


IT WOULD DOUBTLESS BE AGREED at the out- 
set that there is in principle no difference 
between taxes for schools and taxes for 
any other general purpose. (And of course 
by “general” I mean not susceptible of sup- 
port by means of a service charge, as in 
the case of electric power or water service 
provided by cities or as in the instance of 
road service provided through such special 
revenues as the gasoline and motor license 
taxes.) Thus, taxes for education are on 
all-fours with taxes for welfare or for gen- 
eral police or military protection. There- 
fore, comments on taxes for education, as- 
suming the need to be the same, would ap- 
ply equally to taxes for public assistance. 


MISCELLANEOUS TAXES AND 
RATE ADJUSTMENTS 

In the tax system of most states, there 
are numerous opportunities to impose new 
taxes or to make rate or other adjustments 
in the old ones and thereby reasonably to 
raise some added revenue. Perhaps some 
examples from recent history will be sug- 
gestive. The Kentucky General Assembly 
of 1948 increased the gasoline tax rate 
by 40 per cent to yield several million 
dollars of new revenue. This money, of 
course, could not legally have been used 
for schools; but the tax principle is no dif- 
ferent for that reason. The same legisla- 
ture also imposed a 3 per cent pari-mutuel 
tax on race-track betting. This was an 
entirely new type of tax for Kentucky. 

In the future other such changes will be 
possible and will doubtless be made. 
There are several applications of this sort 
of readjustment. Some of our present 
excises could be imposed at higher rates 
to raise more money, but the selective sales 
taxes are already rather severe. Also new 
excises could be imposed, for instance on 
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This is the second article by the author 
dealing with taxation in Kentucky. The 
other article, entitled “New Assessment 
Policy,” appeared in the September issue. 
This article was adopted from an address 
before the Blue Grass School Executives 
Club. 











beverages not now subject to tax; and con- 
siderable additional revenue could be 
raised by such measures. However, not 
only are our excise taxes relatively high, 
but also we already tax a comparatively 
large number of commodities. 

Probably a good deal more feasible are 
certain changes in income tax practice. The 
most obvious thing to do would be to re- 
duce personal exemptions and_ increase 
rates. Doubtless a more sensible thing 
would be to make certain technical changes 
in the law to make present rates more pro- 
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ductive. The most attractive maneuver 
from the viewpoint of experience in other 
states and of economics would be to elimi- 
nate the deduction of federal income taxes. 
That would not appear to increase rates 
but would actually produce considerable 
revenue—a large part of which the United 
Stites government is offering to pay and 
would pay if the deduction were elimi- 
nated. 


A GENERAL SALES Tax 


Many individuals interested in the ex- 
pension of the public service point out 
wisely that the sort of tax changes just out- 
lined would produce only a few million 
dollars at most whereas many millions are 
urgently needed. They also observe that 
other states, 
neighbors, raise large sums by means of 
some variety of general sales tax. They 
note, for example, that Indiana and West 
Virginia have general turnover taxes which 
apply to almost every imaginable type of 
transaction—and that West Virginia also 
has an additional retail sales tax; that 
Illinois, Ohio, and Tennessee have general 
retail sales taxes; and that North Carolina 
has a wholesale and retail sales tax. As 
all of these states enjoy many millions of 
sales tax dollars they want to know why 
Kentucky does not resort to so obvious a 
revenue source! 


What is generally overlooked is that 
Kentucky was one of the states which en- 
acted a general retail sales tax rather early, 
that the state kept it in force about 18 
months, that there was a fairly definite 
referendum on the policy, and that the 
general retail sales tax came out second 
best in the voting! In 1935, in other words, 
Kentucky elected a selective, rather than 
a general, sales tax policy. It is also over- 
looked that Kentucky, although the com- 
monwealth is over-all a low tax state, now 
uses sales taxes more heavily than the aver- 
age state, including the 27 or 28 which 
have general sales taxes. The number of 
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including our immediate: 


dollars of sales tax paid out of the average 
citizen’s $100 of income is greater than 
in the average state; the proportion of total 
tax paid in the form of sales taxation is 
likewise greater (according to the Census 
Bureau’s classification of taxes). In other 
words, many of the individuals who advo- 
cate a general sales tax do so in the teeth 
of the present exceptionally heavy de- 
pendence on sales taxation. 

Of course, some of the proponents of 
general sales taxes would not be impressed 
by these facts; educators would doubtless 
be disposed to take seriously all considera- 
tions of equity. In the first place, they 
would be reluctant to go hog-wild about 
one form of taxation to the neglect of fairer 
taxes. In the second place, they would 
recognize that adoption of a general sales 
tax would, in pursuit of a reasonable reve- 
nue policy, lead to the repeal of some of 
our present selective excises, so that the 
net additional revenue would by no means 
be the same as the total gross sales tax 
yield. However, very considerable addi- 
tional revenue could certainly be produced 
by resort to a general sales tax. 


PossIBLE PROPERTY TAX REVENUE 


Speaking in terms of the relationship of 
the Kentucky tax system to the systems of 
other states, the most readily available 
source of large amounts of new school 


. revenue is property taxation. The Ken- 


tucky property taxes are lower per average 
person, lower per capita in relation to the 
average person’s income, and yield a lower 
proportion of total state and local tax reve- 
nue than in the average state. There are 
various ways of getting new property tax 
revenue. 

First of all, and most obviously, Ken- 
tucky property tax rates can be increased. 
The trend in the 15-year period ended 
1944 is in diametrically the opposite direc- 
tion. There is a measure of reversal in the 
recently increased county school taxes. 
Other ways of raising rates would be (a) 
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an increase in state levies, (b) an elimina- 
tion of legislative prohibitions against local 
levies on certain classes of property, or (c) 
an enlargement of the base through better 
administration. 


Increase in state levies 

Although the state government could 
legally increase property levies in general, 
no such policy seems likely. The higher 
rates on personal than on real property are 
not justified by any known principle of 
economics or of politics. It seems ridic- 
ulous that, for instance, household goods 
should be taxed at a higher rate than land; 
anyway, no other jurisdiction in the world 
appears to have adopted such a general 
policy! Conceivably the General Assembly 
might change the picture by addition to 
the real estate levy, but that seems unlikely 
under present political conditions. 


Relaxation of restraints on local levies 

Another policy which the General As- 
sembly might adopt would permit local 
boards of education to provide a school 
levy higher than $1.50 a $100 assessed 
value. Even though such a policy might 
be technically sound, it is not politically 
attractive. 

A more alluring suggested policy is that 
the state eliminate some of its prohibitions 
against local taxes on some types of prop- 
erty now the beneficiaries of discrimina- 
tion. Examples will make the point clear. 

Motor vehicles are a modern substitute 
for or competitor of horses and mules. 
Such vehicles are generally subject to the 
full local rates, averaging on farms around 
$2.10 a $100 assessed valuation, whereas 
horses go scot-free of such county, city, 
and school taxes. 

The farmer's refrigerator is taxable at 
about $2.60 a $100 assessed valuation; and 
his threshing machine—an income produc- 
ing item—is taxable at $0.50. 

The city dweller is in an even more dis- 
criminatory position. If he is a wholesale 
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or retail merchant his whole stock of goods 
and all his equipment is subject to tax at 
full state and local rates, averaging in 
the larger cities perhaps $3.25. His neigh- 
bor who runs a factory is exempt from all 
local tax on all his machinery and on all 
his inventory except the finished product. 
The manufacturer pays on these only a 
state tax of $0.50. In addition most newly 
located manufacturers are exempt from 
city tax on all other property for five years 
after initial location. 


The general suggestion implicit in these 
illustrations is that the state might well 
eliminate the requirement that several 
classes of tangible personal property be 
free from local school and perhaps other 
taxes. (An alternative inference, however, 
is that other classes of tangible personal 
property be given similar preferential treat- 
ment. It is of interest that this second 
policy was expressly rejected by the sec- 
ond Committee of the National Tax As- 
sociation on a Model System of State and 
Local Taxation.) On this particular point 
an eminent industrialist has recently written 
about the location of a manufacturing plant 
(I use the author's own underscoring): 


“It is my feeling that both community 
and industry should avoid subsidies in the 
form of land grants, buildings, etc... . 

“Generally speaking, the same comments 
apply with respect to tax exemptions. 
Most industries feel a definite obligation 
to the community in which they locate 
and want to assume their share of the 
cost of public facilities and services offered 
a er 


There is little or no objective evidence 
that arbitrary discriminations in favor of 
a particular taxpayer or type of business 
ever speeded permanent industrial de- 
velopment in Kentucky or elsewhere. On 
the contrary such bait makes the long- 
headed business man suspicious that he 
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The schools of Kentucky 
have lost another great lead- 
er. T. W. Oliver, for more 
than a quarter of a century 
the superintendent of the 
Pikeville Schools, passed 
away on August 12, 1949. 


Mr. Oliver gave his entire 
life to the profession which 
he loved. His long experience 
included that of teacher, 
principal, college professor, 
and superintendent of schools. 
In addition, he served his 
profession as president of the 
Eastern Kentucky and Ken- 
tucky Education associations. 


“Mr. Tom,” as he was af- 
fectionately known to _ his 
friends, was devoted to chil- 
dren. His every thought and 
act were directed to the im- 
_ provement of the schools and the youth they are designed to serve. His 
exemplary personal life made him a great leader. Sincere, conscientious, 
capable, and industrious, Mr. Oliver made an outstanding contribution to 
the cause of public education in Kentucky. He will long live in the hearts 
and lives of his associates and those whom he touched so intimately as 
teacher and friend. 
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LOUISVILLE’'S CURRICULUM 
e e e e A Co-operative Enterprise 


THERE WAS A TIME when the curriculum 
work in the Louisville Public Schools was 
done by a committee of teachers working 
together after the school day. This is no 
longer true. Since 1945, when Dr. John 
A. Dotson became the head of the Cur- 
riculum Department, almost all of the 
work has been done on school time. Louis- 
ville was one of the first cities to release 
teachers from classrooms to do full-time 
curriculum work, and to have committee 
meetings during the school day, as is now 
the procedure. The plan set up by Dr. 
Dotson is being continued under the di- 
rection of Robert Allen who is now the 
acting head of the department. 


When teachers first begin their work in 
the Curriculum Repartment, they usually 
spend considerable time in study. They 
read what the best authorities have to say 
about curriculum planning in general; they 
catch up on the latest research in their 
own field; and they examine the work done 
in other progressive cities. From this study 
a basic philosophy of the nature and func- 
tion of curriculum work is developed. We 
give here the Concept of the Curriculum 
as arrived at by those in the department 
this year. 


WE BELIEVE THAT— 


The curriculum consists of all the ex- 
periences the pupil has under the guid- 
ance of the school. 


These experiences ought to be designed 
to lead toward outcomes (objectives) 
which are attainable, practicable, uni- 
versal, based on sound principles of 
learning, and result in growth and de- 
velopment. 


The scope of these experiences ought to 
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Mr. Bishop received his A.B. and M.A. 
degrees from the University of Kentucky. 
He has had eighteen years of experience 
as an English teacher in the Louisville 
schools, and spent approximately three 
years in the Army, six months of which he 
worked in the program for training and 
teaching illiterates and non-English trainees, 
and the remainder of the time in the 
Classification and Assignment Department 
at an Infantry Replacement Training Cen- 
ter. Since 1946, Mr. Bishop has also taught 
night classes at the Southeastern Center of 
Indiana University at Jeffersonville. Dur- 
ing 1948-49, Mr. Bishop served as chairman 
of the English Evaluation Committee of 
the Curriculum Department of the Louis- 
ville schools. 
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be limited only by the needs and inter- 
ests. of the learners. 

The curriculum must be changing con- 
tinuously to meet the changing needs 
and interests of the learners and the 
changing nature of our society. 

The most effective center of curriculum 
change and experimentation is the class- 
room, where teachers and pupils work 
together in the community environment 
from day to day. 


Curriculum planners must make use of 
all available community resources. 


The sequence of experiences must be 
based on sound principles of learning. 


The materials of instruction should ap- 
peal to all the ways in which people 
learn. They must be up-to-date. They 
must be authentic. They must meet the 
maturity of the learner. They must be 
related to the learner's goals. 


The evaluation of the effectiveness of 
curriculum experiences should be a con- 
tinuous process in which teachers, learn- 


ers, and the community co-operate, and 
should be related to the expected modi- 
fication of behavior as expressed in the 
objectives and long-range goals. 


Such evaluation should result in redirect- 
ing and improving the learning activities 
of pupils. 

Teachers, learners, and community 
should work together in curriculum 
development. Planning the curriculum 
should be a continuous process to which 
a great number of persons make a variety 
of contributions. 


Printed materials growing out of cur- 
riculum study should not be completed, 
rigid, final outlines of content and in- 
structional aids and techniques; they 
should be rather the beginning of a 
dynamic, growing guide for teachers as 
they work with children and young 
people in the classroom from day to day. 
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In the past, courses of study have been 
written by authorities and administration 
and handed to teachers to follow. Now, we 
believe that teachers should have a great 
part in the writing of a course of study. As 
one committee member said, “We used to 
hand a teacher a course of study and say, 
‘Here is the Bible, You follow it.’ Now we 
are saying, ‘You help us write the Bible.’ ” 
However, no course of study is to be re- 
garded as a “Bible,” that is, something to 
be rigidly followed. Rather, our courses 
of study are regarded as guides which 
teachers may adapt to their own situations. 
A wealth of material is contained in the 
courses of study, more than any teacher 
is expected to “cover,” which makes them 
easily adaptable for exceptionally bright 
children as well as for the slow learners. 
They contain many activities, methods, 
and devices for the use of teachers. 

Although most of the material is de- 
veloped and written by curriculum workers 
in close co-operation with the teachers, 
other groups are consulted. Parent groups, 
student groups, and business and industry 
are asked for advice and help. This plan 
worked particularly well in the develop- 
ment of the health program. A committee 
of parents gave many helpful suggestions 
to the workers, especially with regard to 
sex education. 

The actual production of a course of 
study or curriculum bulletin at the ele- 
mentary level usually is done through 
the work of three committees: (1) the 
Production Committee, (2) the Advisory 
Committee, and (8) the Committee of 
Schools. The Production Committee is 
made up of two or three teachers who are 
selected by the curriculum office and the 
assistant superintendent. Substitutes for 
these teachers take their places in the class- 
room as they do full-time work in the cur- 
riculum laboratory. 

The Committee of Schools is made up 
of one representative from each elementary 
school, of which there are fifty-nine. These 
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MISS ESTHER L. BOSSUNG (right), member of: science committee, gathers material 
for new source book, with Miss Charlotte Johnson, stenographer, assisting. 


committee members keep all of the teach- 
ers in their respective schools informed as 
to the developments as they come from the 
Production Committee. 


From the Committee of Schools the Ad- 
visory Committee is selected, often on a 
voluntary basis. Those who are especially 
interested in the subject being developed 
at that particular time serve to advise and 
help the Production Committee. Since the 
School Committee consists of such a large 
number, the Advisory Committee is made 
much smaller, usually about twenty mem- 
bers, for more efficient working. 


As the Production Committee works, it 
develops tentative plans as to scope, se- 
quence, and content. These tentative plans 
are submitted to all the teachers through 
the School and Advisory committees for 
suggestions as to changes, improvement, 
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or adoption. Thus each classroom teacher 
has a definite part in the formation of any 
course of study. The classroom teachers 
also help in suggesting teaching methods 
and devices for reaching the desired goals. 

The procedure just described is changed 
slightly when the project concerns the sec- 
ondary schools only. The smaller number 
of schools with which to deal makes it 
possible to combine the School Committee 
and the Advisory Committee and ac- 
complish the same results. 

We do not regard our courses of study 
as being final, and therefore, static. On 
the other hand, they are thought of as 
being tentative and in the process of con- 
stant revision and improvement. The com- 
mittees which develop and produce the 
courses of study are held together as a 
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REVIEWS OF PREVIEWS 


THESE REVIEWS of notes on recent films are 
a regular feature made available by Gordon 
C. Godbey, Bureau of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials, University of Kentucky. Teachers 
may write the Bureau for preview notes 
on other films in which they are interested. 


The Princess and the Dragon, 11 minutes, B&W. 
Produced 1948 by Sterling Films. 

Synopsis: A delightful tale of a king, his daugh- 
ter, the dragon which terrorized the land. 
The young cobbler, Stephen, kills the dragon 
after the knights fail. Characters are pup- 
pets. Humorous relief for adults. 

Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Entertain adults and children; interest chil- 
dren in puppets. 

Level: Primary, elementary, adult. 

Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 

Source: University of Kentucky. 


Developing Responsibility, 10 minutes, B&W. 
Produced 1949 by Coronet. 
Synopsis: We see Frank delivering papers. He 
} can’t play because of his work. He is re- 
sponsible for doing the work well, for han- 
dling money. When Frank is given a dog, he 
is on trial for a week to see if he will be 
responsible for its care. Frank meets his 
responsibilities and is permitted to keep the 
dog. Narration recaps film at end. 
Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Show how children can be helped to de- 
velop responsibility; teach children that it 
pays to accept responsibility. 
Level: College, adult. 
Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 
Source: Hadden Film Service, Louisville, Ky. 


‘Designing Women, 22 minutes, B&W. 
Produced 1948 by British Information Service. 

Synopsis: Two spirits come to a newly married 
couple to help them furnish their new home. 
Miss Artie overdoes everything, however, she 
does use all their wedding presents. The 
other spirit tells them the secret of correct 
furnishings—is it well made, is it usable, and 
is it attractive. 

Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Home economic classes; women’s clubs; home 
room guidance. 

Level: Junior high, senior high, college, adult. 

Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 

Source: University of Kentucky. 
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The River Tyne, 11 minutes, B&W. 

Produced 1948 by British Information Service. 

Synopsis: The film shows the history of the people 
who live along the River Tyne from the 
days of the Romans to the present time. 
The occupations of the peoples were shown 
as well as their recreation. 

Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Sociology classes; geography classes; English 
literature classes. 

Level: Junior high, senior high, college, adult. 

Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 

Source: University of Kentucky. 


A B C of Puppetry, 22 minutes, B&W. 
Produced 1939 by Bailey Film Service. 

Synopsis: This film is really the combination of 
three films: (1) How to make Type I Pup- 
pets (2) How to make Type II Puppets, and 
(8) Manipulation of puppets. 

Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Art classes (elementary school); teachers 
training in art, dramatic classes. 

Level: Primary, elementary, junior high, senior 
high, college, adult. 

Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 

Source: Bailey Film Service, Urbana, Illinois. 


Percentage, 11 minutes, Color. 
Produced 1948 by Johnson Hunt. 

Synopsis: A simple yet thorough explanation of 
the meaning of percentage through practical 
examples; conversion from decimal and com- 
mon fractions to per cent; use of percentage 
in multiplication. 

Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Math courses in the intermediate level of 
grade school; junior high review. 

Level: Elementary, junior high. 

Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 

Source: University of Kentucky. 


Broadbase Terracing, 10 minutes, Color. 
Produced 1949 by J. I. Case Company. 
Synopsis: Two requirements for farming are: (1) 
Hold water on the land, and (2) Prevent 
water from washing soil away. Demonstra- 
tions and diagrams show techniques of broad- 
base terracing to accomplish point (2) above. 
Time used and approximate costs given. Re- 
cap shows merits of building terraces as 
illustrated. 
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Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Two Little Miners, by Brown and Hurd; Bugs 
Bunny, by Warner Bros., Cartoons; Guess Who 
Lives Here, by Louise Woodcock; Johnny Ap- 
pleseed, by Walt Disney. -Simon and Schuster. 
25 cents each. These most recent additions to 
the Little Golden Books Series follow the example 
set by the excellent predecessors. They tell in- 
teresting and amusing stories; they are educa- 
tionally and psychologically sound; they are 
beautifully illustrated and attractive in format. 
Their general value and the low price make them 
unusual in the field of books for younger children. 


Wronghand, by Geraldine Wyatt. Longmans, 
Green and Co. $2.50. Older boys and girls will 
be so enchanted with the story of Todd Parrish 
that they will likely overlook its historical back- 
ground and the accuracy of its setting. At six- 
teen, Todd was forced to take over the care of 
his family; his father had been killed in the Civil 
War and the lad took the cattle from their Texas 
ranch to the North to convert them to ready cash. 
This is the story of that journey and the difficul- 
ties encountered by Todd, his horse Muster, and 
a few interesting men who accompanied him. The 
troubles are many and varied, and the boy’s forti- 
tude and ingenuity are responsible for his emerg- 
ing a successful man. The book is attractively 
illustrated and seems destined for wide popu- 
larity. 


Moro Boy, by Lysle Carveth. Longmans, Green 
and Co. $2.50. Alug was an eight-year-old boy 
who lived on Mindanao Island in the Philippines. 
He was vastly different from the older boys with 
whom he associated and was the recipient of 
their sneers and jibes. To prove himself he goes 
into the jungle, and thereby hangs this tale. 
Before he won the respect and admiration of 
Clum and Pablu he engaged in a number of 
exciting adventures. The unusual method of 
narration, the profusion of action, and the au- 
thenticity of background material are the ele- 
ments to recommend this book highly for boys 
and girls of the intermediate grades. It has 
been well illustrated by Anne Vaughan. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


Physics—the Story of Energy, by Brown and 
Schwachtgen. D. C. Heath and Co. $3.20. Gen- 
eral excellence marks this new high school text § 
which emphasizes these three elements: the in- 
ductive method, use of experimental data, and 
a distinctive organization. There are rich and 
varied illustrations closely related to the text and 
the organization by units, chapters, and problems 
makes for good teaching and learning. Problems 
and activities are numerous. 

Exploring the South, by Vance, Ivey, and Bond. 
The University of North Carolina Press. $3.50. 
Primarily for young Southerners, this is a book 
worthy of wide use as a supplement to a variety 
of courses. The special emphasis is upon better [ 
utilization of natural resources in the South at ' 


present and in the future. The book is attractive J 


in every respect. It was requested by the Con- 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Education; Ken- 
tucky members of the committee were Jeanette 
Malloy, William J. Taylor, and John Fred 
Williams. 

Business English in Action, by Tressler -and j 
Lipman. D.C. Heath and Co. $2.80. This text 
has been prepared primarily for use in classes 
in senior high school and college classes, but it 
is so complete and thorough in its presentation 
that it may serve as a handy reference guide for 
many people. Some of its outstanding points are 
these: emphasis on business speech; spelling lists 
compiled especially for the business field; con- 
centration on effective word study and vocabulary 
building; the inclusion of samples of “expert” 
business letters; the usage of a bright, non- 
pedantic style of presentation and cartoons; and 
the incorporation of the reference material with 
the text. Here, apparently, is the “last word.” 

Occupations Today, by Brewer and Londy. 
Ginn and Co. $2.56. Your Education and Your 
Work, Learning About Occupations, Choosing- 
Starting-Progressing, and Co-operating for Suc- 
cess are the major units of this new edition of a 
guidance book designed to help students maké 
wise vocational choices. It has been brought up 
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to date and includes ample teaching material and 
devices. The wide use of illustrative material 
adds to its attractiveness and _ practicality. 


Reading in Modern Education, by Paul Witty. 
D. C. Heath and Co. $38.50. Here is a book 
which should be a must for all teachers of read- 
ing. Dr. Witty is a recognized authority, and he 
has now brought together the results of his ex- 
periences over a number of years.. Some points 
of discussion are these: the essentials of a bal- 
anced reading program; developmental reading 
throughout the elementary and secondary school; 
practical helps for the classroom teacher; the re- 
lationship of reading ability to emotional and 
personality adjustment; the role of the home and 
family; the application of the essential features 
of the Army Instruction Program in Reading to 
a balanced reading program in the modern school; 
critical reading and reading in terms of the 
varied needs of pupils; the role of the teacher; 
and reading in relationship to mental health and 
language development. Also included are numer- 
ous practical suggestions, such as_ case-study 
techniques used with poor readers, a discussion 
of children’s literature, and procedures for foster- 
ing vocabulary growth. 


Numbers We See, by Riess, Hartung, and Ma- 
honey. Scott, Foresman and Co. $1.32. This 
is a picture-activity book which provides number- 
readiness activities for the first grade. Included 
are five fields: counting, basic facts, measuring, 
the number system, and the use of money. The 
book has been carefully planned and includes 
some unique departures from stereotyped_teach- 
ing procedures. It appears eminently worth 
while. 


MISCELLANY 


Your Bicycle, by Steve Kraynick. Manual Arts 
Press. $1.25. Complete directions are given here 
for the care of a bicycle. Various parts are 
described. in detail and information is given for 
their care. Special stctions deal with selecting 
a used bicycle and how to ride. The large num- 
ber of pictures and charts help in its practical 
value. 


Common Sense About Fund Raising, by Robert 
K. Leavitt. $2. The author presents here the 
results of an investigation regarding the public’s 
reaction to two schools of thought on fund rais- 
ing. His own answer is given, and what he has 
to say should be of interest to all people interested 
in the future of health and welfare organizations. 


How to Build a Better Vocabulary, by Max- 
well Nurnberg and W. T. Rhodes. Prentice-Hall. 
$2.95. Teachers everywhere will welcome this 
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book, the best in many days for teaching an 
important subject which can become frightfully 
dull. The book is marked by good humor and 
a sprightliness of approach which add to its gen- 
eral effectiveness. Background material is furn- 
‘ished in an interesting manner; exercises are 
numerous and stimulating. Many of the examples 
are taken from better current magazines. Par- 
ticularly good sections are those devoted to 
words from foreign languages and to vocabulary 
tests. Everything about the book is superior, 
and the cartoons alone are worth the price of 
the book. 


These Are Your Children, by Gladys Jenkins, 
Helen Shacter, and William W. Bauer. Scott, 
Foresman and Co. $3.50. Under the title is 
found this phrase: “how they develop and how 
to guide them.” This just about summarizes the 
contents. The writing is practical and the con- 
tent is based largely upon case histories. Teachers 
and parents everywhere should find it very valu- 
able. It has been profusely illustrated with 
photographs which do much to enhance its value. 


Being A Good Parent, by James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University. 
Practical is the word for this little 
pamphlet, a part of the Parent-Teacher Series 
which is marked by general excellence. Reading 
it will make better and wiser parents and teachers. 
It should be read widely and used wisely. 


A Baby Is Born, by Milton I. Levine and Jean 
Simon and Schuster. $1.50. This 
“story of how life begins” has been prepared 
by a physician and a nursery school teacher and 
is one of the very best of its kind. Parents seek- 
ing intelligent answers to normal questions from 
their children will find them all right here, and 
the story will also be of interest and help to 
teachers of children of all ages. ~The illustra- 
tions are particularly good. 


GO cents. 


H. Seligmann. 


Elizabethan Lyrics, edited by Norman Ault. 
William Sloane Associates. $5. No period of 
English poetry furnishes a richer supply of lyrics 
than that of the Elizabethan era. Here is a col- 
lection of 640 poems of the period, chosen from 
the original texts and selected, edited, and ar- 
ranged by a scholar and critic. No less a figure 
than Louis Untermeyer has called this “as near 
a perfect anthology as the imperfect human mind 
can devise.” Mark Van Doren has called it 
an anthology to live with. Sadly missing is the 
library or the English teacher’s collection which 
does not have a copy of “Elizabethan Lyrics.” 
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Am I a Good Teacher? 


AS YOUNG TEACHERS, we usually study our: 
selves and try constantly to improve our 
teaching ability. After some years, how- 
ever, we sometimes assume that we have 
reached something like perfection and no 
longer give much attention to our develop- 
ment. Here is a type of self-examination 
which may be used by the young teacher 
to help him strive for better results, and 
by the older teacher to see whether he is 
still doing a good job. 


Professional knowledge: 


1. Do I keep up with my subject? 

a. Do I read the professional peri- 
odicals? 

b. Do I sharpen my knowledge by 
contributions to periodicals? 

. Do I attend meetings of profes- 
sional societies? 

. Do I read the new books in my 
field? 


Presentation of material: 


1. Do I plan my whole course in ad- 
vance? 


a. Is the material properly spaced 
throughout the course? 

b. Is the book entirely suitable? 
(1) If part is omitted, is anything 

done to fill this gap? 
. Do I make my course as interesting 

as possible? 

a. Do I use the same material every 
year? 

b. Do I put in enough interesting side 
notes to keep the course from being 
dry? 


c, Do I stray too far off the subject? 


HOBART RYLAND 
University of Kentucky 


d. Do I make wide generalizations | 
which have nothing to do with my 
subject? 

e. Do I avoid religion and_ politics 
(except where they are supposed 
to be discussed )? 


Treatment of students: 


1. Do I treat students as intelligent be- | 
ings (whether they are or not)? 


. Do I make fun of their errors? 

. Am I sarcastic? 

. Do I answer all their questions care- | 
fully? 

. Do I stimulate the asking of ques- 
tions by the right attitude towards 
questions? 

. Do I praise good work? 

. Do I give a chance to the exceptional 
student to express himself? 

. Am I cheerful in class? 


Testing: 
1. Do my tests really reveal the stu- 
dents’ knowledge? 
a. Do I make a new quiz each time? 
b. Do I have a set type of quiz for 
which the students can prepare 
without much knowledge of the 
subject? 


. Do my tests stimulate study and 
learning? 
a. Are they comprehensive enough? 
b. Are they intensive? 
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8. Do I prevent cheating? 
4. Do students think I am fair in my 
grading? 
Classroom appearance: 
1. Am I neat? 


2. Is my clothing conservative? 


8. Do I have mannerisms? 


a. Of posture? 
b. Of hands? 
c. Of voice? 


(1) Do I speak distinctly? 





WHY PARTICIPATE? 


“JOHNNY ISN’T SMART ENOUGH to make A’s, 
so I'm not going to send him to school any 
longer.” 

Such a statement by a mother would 
startle us. No less astonishing was this 
recent remark by a music teacher, “If my 
pupils can’t make superior ratings I'm not 
going to send them to the Regional Con- 
tests.” 

Isn't it possible for a child to learn a 
great deal, either in his classes at school 
or by his performance at the Regional 
Music Festival, even if he does not make 
the highest rating? Does one go to school 
just in order to make high grades, or does 
ene attend in order to try to learn some- 
thing from his teachers and from the as- 
sociation with others who are striving 
toward the same goal? Do you send stu- 
dents to the Music Festival merely in order 
to try to bring back the highest rating, or 
do you send boys and girls in the hope 
that they may gain something in the way 
of a broader outlook, and that they may 
benefit not only by their own participation 
in the events, but also by hearing what 
students from other schools are achieving 
in their performances? 

An analogy would be that unless you 
were Phi Beta Kappa material, there would 
be no use in attending college. While such 
a program might relieve the overcrowded 
classrooms, we would not recommend it. 

Another analogy would be that since you 
were not an All-American forward, there 
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HELEN DARNELL OSBORNE 
Catlettsburg High School 


would be no use in going out for the 
Dogpatch basketball team. I do not believe 
many high school coaches would agree 
with such a philosophy. 


My primary reason for having boys and 
girls enter the Music Festival is to help 
them develop poise and _ self-confidence 
through their performance before an 
audience. 

A second reason is to give individual 
pupils the opportunity to hear what other 
boys and girls are accomplishing musically, 
with the ultimate hope of inspiring my 
boys and girls to go and: do likewise. 

A third reason is to try to stimulate in- 
dividual pupils to greater interest in the 
best music. 

A fourth is to give individual pupils the 
opportunity to have constructive criticism 
of their singing, so that they may know 
how to improve future performances. If 
that rating is superior, we celebrate. If 
not, we work harder next year. 


Even as it would be cheating Johnny, 
who is a B or C student, to deprive him 
of his education just because he is not 
in the upper decile of his class, it would 
be robbing Patsy, who would rank as ex- 
cellent or good, musically, to deprive her 
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of the inspiration of participation in the 
Regional Music Festival. 


Who knows? Perhaps if Johnny attended 
school just one more year he would find 
the needed balance wheel which would 
stimulate him to become a great and studi- 
ous scientist, or a skillful and sympathetic 
physician, even if he did not make straight 
A’s. And perhaps that very participation 
in the Music Festival would be the needed 


stimulus to encourage Patsy to work harder’ 


for breath control and would lead her to 
obtain a superior rating- another year. Or 
if she did not obtain a superior rating then, 
or ever, she at any rate would have in- 
creased her ability to sing and would have 
developed a greater interest in good music. 


If we are truly interested in teaching 
boys and girls the best in music, and in 
helping them to develop their sparks of 
talent into rewarding and worthwhile voca- 
tions or avocations, we certainly should 
give them the opportunity to hear the 
music presented by the students at the 
Regional Festivals, and should encourage 
them to take part in those events for which 
they are qualified. We speak glibly of 
using audio-visual aids in our teaching. 
Seeing and hearing other groups perform 
is one of the best ways of teaching stu- 
dents how music should be presented. The 
Regional Music Festivals afford us a won- 
derful opportunity for some audio-visual 
education. We should avail ourselves of 
that opportunity with enthusiasm. 


N 


The University of Kentucky Library has 
available for free distribution a pamphlet 
on The Samuel M. Wilson Library, one of 
the most remarkable collections of western 
Americana and perhaps the most complete 
collection of Kentuckiana in existence. Re- 
quests for copies should be addressed to 
University of Kentucky Library, Lexington 
29. 


Vocal Teachers Organize Kentucky 
Choral-Vocal Association 


CLAUDE E. ROSE 


At the 1949 K.E.A. Convention an en- 
thusiastic group of teachers and directors 
concerned with choral and vocal music 
formally organized the Kentucky Choral- 
Vocal Association—a section of the Ken- 
tucky Music Educator’s Association. Dr. 
Weldon Hart, then president of K.M.E.A,, 
presided at the meeting until the officers 
of the new organization were elected. 

For a number of years the Kentucky 
Band and Orchestra Directors Association, 
consisting of the instrumental teachers and 
directors, has been very active in pro- 
moting and representing the interests of 
instrumental music in the state. The new 
organization has been created to represent 
the interests of all choral and vocal teach- 
ers and directors in promoting various 
music activities. 

Officers elected at the organizational 
meeting included: President, Mr. Claude 
E. Rose of Western State College, Bowling 
Green; secretary-treasurer, Miss Helen 
Boswell, Supervisor of Music of the Louis- 
ville Public Schools. According to the 
revised constitution’ of the K.M.E.A. the 
president of the K.C.V.A. will become one 
of the vice-presidents and board members 
of the K.M.E.A. A committee is at work 
formulating a constitution for the vocal 
organization to be presented at its next 
meeting which will be held during the 
state vocal clinic at Lexington, November 
25-26. 

Membership in the new organization is 
open to any music teacher in the state ac- 
tively engaged in teaching or directing 
vocal music. All not present at the or- 
ganizational meeting at Louisville should 
send their names and addresses to the sec- 
retary, Miss Helen Boswell, and become 
active members of this enterprising and 
urgently needed organization. 

Join the K.C.V.A.—now! 
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French Grade School Children 
eee e Say “Merct” 


DvurING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1948-49 there 
was launched in the grade schools of 
France an interesting project known as 
Albums du Merci des Enfants de France 
(Thank-You Albums of the French Chil- 
dren). The purpose of this project was to 
give tangible evidence of a strong feeling 
of friendship and gratitude on the part of 
French children for American boys and 
girls who came to their aid during the dark 
years of World War IL. 


Contests were conducted through the 
schools of France in drawing, both water 
colors and charcoal, and in theme writing. 
The best drawings and the best composi- 
tions selected from thousands submitted 
by the children were assembled in forty- 
eight albums for the forty-eight states of 
the United States. These albums were 
beautifully bound in white with the raised 
letters MERCI on the front. 

This project from its very beginning re- 
ceived the warm support of eminent 
Frenchmen. M. Robert Schumann, Prime 
Minister at the time, was honorary chair- 
man. President Auriol wrote a personal 
letter to President Truman to be included 
in each album. 

His Excellency M. Henri Bonnet, Am- 
bassador of France to the United States, 
invited the American Association of Teach- 
ers of French to assume the sponsorship 
of this project throughout the United 
States. This organization, being nation- 
wide, had committees in each state to ar- 
range the presentation and the circulation 
of the album. , 

When the forty-eight albums arrived in 
the United States they were presented to 
President Truman. Then they were dis- 
played in New York City at the Cultural 
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EDITH L. MONSON 
Georgetown College 


Center of the French Embassy. The Ken- 
tucky Album with the inscription Aux 
Enfants du Kentucky, will be presented 
officially to the state in the early fall. Gov- 
ernors from twenty-one states were present 
at special ceremonies to receive similar 
albums for their respective states last May. 
All other presentations have been planned 
for summer and early fall. After the of- 
ficial presentation of the Kentucky album 
it may be circulated in the schools wher- 
ever desired. Finally it will be offered to 
the State Historical Society at Frankfort. 


The Kentucky album contains nine water 
color drawings and one black and white 
sketch all made by pupils ten to fourteen 
years of age. The French child in his 
simple fashion has painted for American 
youth his France. It may be just his im- 
pression of an orchard in Normandy, a 
gothic cathedral, Joan of Arc, or a little 
cove along the Mediterranean, nevertheless 
it is his home that he is depicting. 

In the eight compositions, some of which 
are really letters, the young writers have 
described their homes. One writes from 
the heart of Auvergne, another from the 
little island of Corsica where Napoleon 
was born, and still another describes the 
region around Chateau-Thierry and the 
American Memorial there erected in honor 
of American and French soldiers who gave 
their lives in World War I. To give an 
idea of the sincerity of expression in the 
themes or letters, Maryvonne le Davay, 
age 13, writes: “Foreign friends, if you 
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read one day my letter which carries to 
you across the sea the gratitude of the 
children of our country perhaps you will 
open your geography to look for Cregastel. 
You will find it on the coast of Brittany be- 
tween Brest and St. Brieux. It is a fishing 
port and resort town.” In conclusion, she 
says: “In all seasons my village has its 
charm. I should like to have you come 
visit it one day.” American boys and girls 
will find the handwriting of the foreign 
youth especially interesting. 

Included with the album are ten phono- 
graph records of French folk music. To 
mention a few, the village folk of Lorraine 
sing with accordion accompaniment; a 
group of young singers from the Cote 
d’Azur sing of their Provence; there is also 
an Alsacian waltz and a Basque cradle 
song and from the North, My Normandy. 

Classes in the upper grades who are 
studying a.unit on Europe might enjoy 
seeing France through the painting, writ- 


ing, and singing of the young folk of their _ 


age. A number of high school and college 


teachers have already requested the album 
for their language classes. The Kentucky 
Committee will be glad to assist in circu- 
lating the album where it is desired. 


The officers of the Kentucky Chapter ot 
the American Association of Teachers of 
French are: Dr. T. C. Walker, University 
of Kentucky, president; Miss Elizabeth 
Richardson, Berea College, vice-president; 
Miss Ethel Congleton, Henry Clay High 
School, Lexington, secretary - treasurer. 
These together with the following make 
up the Kentucky Committee: Dr. John W. 
Brooker, Executive-Secretary K.E.A.; Mrs. 
Virginia McMath, Louisville Home School; 
Mr. Mervin Holtzman, Louisville Male 
High School; Miss Margaret Rowbotham, 
Lafayette. High School, Lexington; Sister 
Marianne, Margaret Hall School; Dr. 
Hobart Ryland, University of Kentucky; 
Madame Dore, Louisville; Mrs. Catherine 
Nichols, principal Bardstown High School; 
Miss Helen Thompson, Halleck Hall, Louis- 
ville; and Miss Edith L. Monson, George- 
town College. 


A Student Teacher Works In A 
e e e e ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 


BrEREA COLLEGE PROVIDES two weeks of off- 
campus teaching for its elementary stu- 
dent teachers. The time is spent assuming 
the duties of a full-time classroom teacher 
in a one-teacher school in Pulaski County. 
These were the shortest two weeks of this 
student’s teaching experience. Maybe this 
was because she thoroughly enjoyed the 
experience; maybe it was because she 
hoped to accomplish many things in these 
ten school days. 


* Mrs. Margaret Carter is the supervising 
teacher; Dr. Charles Graham is the director of 
elementary student teaching. 
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LAVAUN HALSEY*® 


Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 


Another student teacher was with her. 
After the first day of observing the super- 
vising teacher, they divided the grades. 
The writer had the upper grades the first 
week—the lower grades the second week. 

After working in  Berea’s Training 
School, it was indeed a contrast for this 
student teacher to find herself inside a 
one-teacher school. In fact, it was the first 
one-teacher school she had ever seen. She 
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had imagined an anonymous mass, but im- 
mediately she was aware of nineteen in- 
dividuals. She could not help liking each 
child instantly—from the dirtiest to the 
cleanest—the oldest to the youngest. Al- 
though the children were shy and hesitant, 
oftentimes their eyes and mouths betrayed 
a fricndly warmth that enveloped one as 
she worked with them. They showed a 
ready willingness to do their work. 


The two teachers had classes simultane-— 


but worked together as one group 
we were working with the same 
project. 
As the writer thinks of her experiences 
at Caney Fork, the reading, arithmetic, 
and «pelling classes to which a reasonable 
amount of time was given, seem to push 
themselves into the background, and other 
things are more vivid. The three language 
periods spent preparing a “4-H” club dem- 
Sonstration on Tomato Blight was more 
meaningful to the two eighth grade boys 
“than all their other language lessons. Then 
Sthere was the “Good English Week” in 
which all the children so heartily partici- 
pated while checking five points against 
any fellow pupil for such incorrect English 
as “hit,” “ain't,” and “nary.” There was a 
noticeable improvement in their English 
on the playground as well as in the class- 
Hroom. The best art lesson was the one 
that preceded the Easter egg hunt on Fri- 
day afternoon. The teachers’ hearts were 
gladdened by the way the children fol- 
lowed directions and skillfully completed 
a colored “Easter basket.” Each showed a 
feeling of real accomplishment. The story 
hours were fun. The children devoured 
e Grandfather Tales, and they were al- 
ays good listeners. Each afternoon in 
orking with the younger pupils, a thirty- 
inute story period was provided. The 
pupils quietly pushed away the tables and 
rowded their chairs into a circle with the 
eacher, who endeavored to make this a 
period of self-expression and sharing of 
Activities. 


ously 
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Once during opening exercises when the 
teacher asked if anyone had anything he 
would especially like to tell the group, one 
boy proudly said, “We got a refrigerator at 
our house yesterday; now we can have ice 
water all the time.” It meant much to him 
to be able to tell the entire group about 
this experience. Teachers in one-teacher 
rural schools need to encourage self-ex- 
pression, because it does wonders for per- 
sonalities. Also in morning exercises, there 
was some opportunity to bring in some 
study and appreciation of the beauties of 
nature. The spring season lent itself to 
discussions concerning gardens and plant- 
ing of crops. 

One-teacher 


elementary schools, al- 


though inadequate in space and equip- 
ment, afford unlimited opportunities to 
foster group responsibility and co-opera- 
tion. At Caney Fork nineteen pupils were 
learning to work and play together. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 6-12, 1949 


General Theme: 
MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 
Daily Topics 

Sunday—November 6 

The Worth of the Individual 
Monday—November 7 

Educational Opportunity 
Tuesday—November 8 

Responsible Citizenship 
Wednesday—November 9 

Health and Safety 
Thursday—November 10 

Home and Community Obligations 
Friday—November 11 

Our Freedom and Security 
Saturday—November 12 

Next Decade in Education 


Sponsoring Organizations: National Edu- 
cation Association, The American Legion, 
United States Office of Education, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 











Dr. Holt, the new N.E.A. President, is well 
and favorably known to Kentucky teachers. 
He has been executive secretary-treasurer 
of the Tennessee Education Association 
since January, 1937, and has made many 
addresses before educational gatherings in 
Kentucky, including the K.E.A. convention 
in 1947. Because of his wit and charm, 
Andy, as he is popularly known, is a great 
favorite with all who know him. 


Dr. Holt brings to his new office a rich 
background of experience in N.E.A. work. 
He has served for three years as chairman 
of the Joint N.E.A.-American Legion Com- 
mittee, and for the past year has been 
first vice-president of the N.E.A., serving 
on both the Executive Committee and Board 
of Directors. Under his leadership, Ten- 
nessee has led the nation in increase in 
N.E.A. membership during the past three 
years. 


The teachers of Kentucky are happy in- 
deed to have their friend and neighbor, 
Dr. Andrew D. Holt, as president of their 
great national organization for the present 
school year. 
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DR. ANDREW D. HOLT 
President National Education Association 


When Teachers Meet 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.— 
Psalms 121:1 


Representatives of the classroom teachers 
of America assembled in Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, for their sixth annual national 
conference, July 11-22, 1949. 

Plymouth is located in the foothills of 
the beautiful White Mountains. Surrounded 
by the scenic and peaceful beauty of lakes 
and the grandeur of picturesque mountain 
peaks, no more inspiring setting could have 
been found for the representatives of forty- 
six states and nineteen foreign countries to 
meet and exchange ideas. 
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NANALYNE BROWN 


President 
K. E. A. Department of Classroom Teachers 


Those participating in the conference in- 
cluded two hundred and fifty-three repre- 
sentatives from the United States, twenty- 
seven overseas guests, department officers, 
and twelve staff members of the N.E.A. 


The conference was sponsored by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
National Education Association. 
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The Classroom Teachers National Con- 
ference was established for the purpose of 
bringing together classroom teacher leaders 
in a unique plan for stimulating growth and 
for strengthening and unifying the work of 
the teachers throughout the nation. 


This new type of professional mottling 
provides the opportunity for making friends 
from all parts of the country. Through the 
use of the Overseas Teachers Relief Fund, 
an added opportunity has been afforded 
during the last two years to know and 
work with teachers from all parts of the 
world. 


The conference was addressed by leading 
American educators on a variety of topics 
pertinent to educational needs and trends. 
A speech clinic was a prominent feature. 


Discussion groups were conducted on the 
following topics: The Local Association, the 
State Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Child Growth and Development, World 
Problems, Professional Standards, and Pub- 
lic Relations. 


Reports of the discussion groups were 
presented and an evaluation of the entire 
conference was made by a group of parti- 
cipants at the last general session. 


Following the axiom, “all work and no 
play, ete.,” an extensive program of recrea- 
tion was planned. Excursions to famed 
scenic spots of New England included trips 
to Cannon Mountain and a ride up the 
tramway, Mt. Washington, the Flume, a 
boat ride on Lake Winnepesaukee, Bretton 
Woods, Franconia Notch, Crawford Notch, 
a picnic at Wellington Beach on Newfound 
Lake. Some visited the birthplace of Daniel 
Webster. 


Book reviews, a play, group singing, 
square dancing, games, a bridge party, 
movies, a special program of foreign songs, 
stories, and dances by the overseas guests, 
created entertainment of a variety to please 
all tastes. The climax of the conference was 
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a banquet in gala mood and an inspirational 
address by Dr. Karl Borns, assistant secre- 
tary of the N.E.A. 


Laden with souvenirs and reports, con- 
ferees departed from the hills with the in- 
spiration which comes from communion 
with those who are bound together in a 
common purpose to make the world a bet- 
ter place for children. 


Attending from Kentucky were Mrs. 
Jessie P. Fugett, director of the Southeast 
Region of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the N.E.A.; Miss Nanalyne 
Brown, president of the Department of 
K.E.A.; Miss Lillian Lehman, president of 
Jefferson County Classroom Teachers; Miss 
Rhoda Glass, president Lexington-Fayette 
Classroom Teachers; and Miss Emily Peel, 
Midway. 


Grade 12 


Prose and Poetry of England ... 


Prose and Poetry of America 

Prose and Poetry for Appreciation .... 
Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment 

Prose and Poetry Adventures 

Prose and Poetry Journeys 

Prose and Poetry THE FIRELIGHT BOOK . 
Prose and Poetry THE BLUE SKY BOOK . 
Prose and Poetry THE SUNSHINE BOOK . 
rose and Poetry THE EMERALD BOOK 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. ING. 


SYRACUSE, 








MY DESIRE 


MRS. MARY S. McKEETHAM* 


GOD, HELP ME to show my children You! 
In a sunset beautiful and fair, 

In a daffodil with yellow hair, 

In a thunderstorm or falling hail, 

In mildest wind or strongest gale, 

Please guide them through gray and blue, 
Help me to show my children You! 


Help me to show them how to fill 

A life full of happiness and a strong will, 
Directed toward industry and not easy things— 
God, make them strong with a heart that sings! 
Elevate their lives high with things of good use, 
Passing by ignorance and talk that is loose, 
Help them to know that You do care 

When others are downing thém, hoping Despair 
Will soon overtake them. Help them look up, 
With heads in the clouds and o’erflowing cup, 
Feet firmly grounded; knowledge in hand, 
Even though war is over the land. 


Teach them love, patience, and discretion of 
things, 

Help them to answer with the peace that it brings, 

When Duty demands that they be giving, 

In war and peace and every-day living. 

Help me to be worthy of this privilege great, 

To be chosen a mother who should outlaw hate, 

Who should teach her children to have faith in 
mankind, 

To be a teacher of children who always may find 

That life is not simple; that fame is remote 

To him whose impatience is a hidebound coat. 

To be jealous is little; to hate is consuming, 

But love is like one of Nature’s flowers blooming. 


Please help me to show my children You! 
In a raindrop glistening there, 


In a green leaf debonair, 


In a grain of sand or hardest stone, 

Help them not to feel alone. 

Teach them to face life with all that’s true, 
Please, God, show my children You! 


* A teacher in the Waynesburg High School, Lincoln County, Kentucky. 








THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS will ‘hold its 
tenth Christmas meeting at Wichita, Kansas, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
December 28, 29, and 30, 1949. Sectional meetings will be held for teachers in ele- 
mentary schools, junior high schools, secondary schools, and colleges. There will be 
discussion groups on topics related to problems representing various phases of mathe- 
matics teaching, film forums on recent films and filmstrips and an exhibit of mathe- 
matical models, instructional aids and instruments. In addition, plans are being made 
to hold a tour of leading industries in Wichita. 

Reservations for rooms should be made as soon as possible by writing directly 
to hotels in Wichita. These include: Allis, Broadview, Commodore, Coronado, Eaton, 
Hamilton, Kersting, Lassen, McClellan, and Skaer. 
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CLarin STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


@ scientifically designed 

@ beautifully finished 

@ sturdy as an oak 
Clarin Folding Chairs are functionally designed to 
afford restful, relaxing seating. Rubber feet prevent 


noise, scratching or marring. Thousands of schools 
have found Clarin Chairs the most economical—the 


most practical. 


Available in Golden Bronze or 
choice of assorted colors. 


REMEMBER “There are more Clarin steel folding chairs in 
institutional service than any other make.” 


S°Q-4-D. oN RE wT wee Y 


The STANDARD PRINTING Co. 


Incorporated 


OPE AMD SCHOOL = of 7 C)TJISVILLE 





PRINTERS OF 
THE K.E.A. JOURNAL 








United States History 
Wirth 


History comes to life for stu- 
dents using this highly readable 
text which emphasizes the twenti- 
eth century. The arrangement of 
material permits either a chron- 
ological or topical organization. 
Teacher’s Manual, Recent Events 
Workbook and Key, Separate Tests. 


: 
. 
S 
™ 
SE 
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Being a Citizen Economics 
Capen Clark 


Awakening students to Avoiding technical lan- 
their responsibilities as guage, this text presents 
citizens, this text coor- economic ideas that will be 
dinates political, econom- helpful to the average per- 
i social, geographical, son. Suggested outsideread- 
and industrial factors. ings follow each chapter. 


American Book Company 


Whitman-Peck 
Physics 
Whitman and Peck 


This widely-used text 
arouses the student’s curi- 
osity about things that go 
on about him and then ex- 
plains these phenomena 
in terms of physical law. 


Doorways 


to Science 
Hunter and Whitman 


Imparting a basic knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals 
of science, this up-to-date 
book stresses the immedi- 
ate functional use of sim- 
ple scientific information. 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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NOW AVAILABLE TO 


Science Teachers 
7th thru 12th Grades 
A comprehensive TEACHING UNIT about 


TIME TELLING 
including MANUAL, WALL CHART & 
STUDENT FOLDERS 


Approved by NATIONAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS ASS’N. 


Write to EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Please state grade and number of students 











Free Booklist and Exhibit Service 
For Teachers and Librarians 

The new 1949-50 edition of the Annotated 
List of Books for Supplementary Reading (kg.— 
Grade 9) has just been published by the Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service of New York and is offered 
without charge to any school teacher, librarian, 
or principal who requests it. 

This new 96-page catalog, edited by Dorothy 
Kay Cadwallader, presents a carefully chosen 
list of over 1,000 children’s books from 40 pub- 
lishers, arranged by topics and grade levels. 


Elementary School Principals 
Should Know Children 


For the elementary school principalship, super- 


intendents are more and more recommending 
individuals with backgrounds of service in elemen- 
tary schools, according to the Twenty-Seventh 
Yearbook (1948) of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, The Elementary-School Princi- 


palship—Today and Tomorrow. 


On this subject the yearbook recommends: “That 
every school system should have a written state- 


ment of the basic personal and professional stand. | 
ards to be required of all persons appointed to the § 


principalship. . . . That these standards should 
require at least two years of successful elementary- 
school experience, part of which includes direct 
classroom responsibilities.” 


In view of increased understanding of the im- 
portance of child growth and development during 


elementary school years, this recommendation 


commends itself as highly intelligent. 

The year book may be secured from the Depatt- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, N.E.A, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price 





language expression. 
fundamentals. (Grades 2-6) 


a supplementary writing program. (Grades 1-8) 


facts, 


probiems. (Grades 1-8) 


insure their development of wor 
muscular coordination. (Grades 1 and 2) 


@ 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Emphasize the Fundamentals 


The NEW INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES are enjoyable courses that develop effective 
Sentence sense is stressed in conjunction with the study of grammar 


The WE SPELL AND WRITE BOOKS are based on the words children actually use in their 
i and the grade in which they write them—a complete spelling course correlated with 


The GROWING UP WITH ARITHMETIC series contributes to the development of arithmetic 
skills, and understanding through practical real-life activities and meaningful reading 


PUZZLE PAGES direct the happy, everyday experiences of children into learning activities and 
analysis, reading skills, number concepts, creative ability, and 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Wichita, Kans. 





Columbus, Ohio 





J 
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A.A.S.A. To Meet At Atlantic City 


The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will hold its national conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, February 25-March 
9, 1950. Some fifty affiliated groups will 
also meet during this week. Atlantic City 
is the nation’s only city with auditorium 
and |iotel facilities adequate to accommo- 
date the national convention of A.A.S.A. 

Joln L. Bracken, superintendent of 
schoo!s, Clayton, Mo., president of A.A. 
$.A., is planning the program. Nationally 
known speakers will be featured on the 
large general sessions. Problems of special 
impo:tance to superintendents will be dis- 
cusse:| in 60 group meetings. 

Unique among the groups is one or- 
ganized under the theme, “Unfinished Busi- 
ness. It will consider such topics as lead- 
ershi) in public education, competition 
among community pressures, curriculum 
and personnel. Persons attending _ this 
group meeting will make their own pro- 


gram. There will be a panel of experts 


similar to the panel used by the British 
in their “Brain Trust.” 


On the lighter side of the convention 
program will be the Friendship Hour on 
Monday afternoon, state breakfasts on 
Tuesday morning, college dinners on Tues- 
day evening, and the program of entertain- 
ment presented by the Associated Exhib- 
itors on Wednesday evening. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


| Quick !=Easy!= = Private! | 


need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
oat and ee - ad for Bee detaits of confidential 
BORRO ae lan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 
I Consitalyats how School board, merchants, friends ease ] 
is Sy mnie al Geavclagaiatecalionaretseie urown 
L on your signature only. be ge the = convenient i 
| monthly f in Iments—not necessary to p m principal I 
during summer vacationif your salar sto ps! Fulldetails 
] mailed in plain envelope. Cut out an this ad today! | 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, I Dept. 4-134K 
210 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


NAME. 
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Levy STATE 
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INVEST IN 
KENTUCKY 
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Mr. Superintendent : 


We specialize in high-grade School 
Building Revenue Bonds. We pio- 
neered the issuance of this type of 
security and our years of experience 
will be helpful to you in planning the 
financing of new schools. 


THE BANKERS BOND Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Ky. Home Life Bldg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Teleph . { ‘Long Distance 238 
i aia Local JAckson 0226 











THIS 
TEACHER 


recommends our distinc-——_} 
tive group of Art mediums - 

for student and profession- 

al use. For Art in Schools, 

in the Home or in your 
Club. 


None compares to.... 


PRANG Textile COLORS 


FOR FABRICS 


DEK-ALL COLORS 


For Glass, China, Metal, Pottery, ete. 
Visit our art department, let our Art 
Director demonstrate their many 
uses. Consult her about School and 
Workshop Programs. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
117-125 §S. Fourth St. Louisville 
128 W. Short Lexington 
351 Fredrica St., Owensboro 





WA 5161 
Tel. 3372 














Language For Daily Use 


TWO A practical, workable language series by Dawson and 
MAJOR pera Used basally by the Louisville-Owensboro 
Archdiocese with outstanding success. Psychologicall 
ume» teaching patterns. Full coverage of skills, 
PROGRAMS Balanced, functional program. By the same authors: 
Language Teaching in Grades 1 and 2 and Langucge 
Workbooks. 





Arithmetic for Young America: revise 


The meaningful learning in this series gives insight into the number 
system—the method that makes discovering pupils who handle num. 
bers with ease, confidence, and satisfaction. Workbooks in Arithmetic, 
grades 3-8, also by John R. Clark and others, will supplement your 
arithmetic program. 


World Book Company 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 
SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE KENTUCKY REPRESENTATIVE 











TT eat. 


The other half of your reading program 


Ww OODL AND FROLICS SERIES ae 


Ame 
Basic readers teach skills, but supplementary readers such as my | 


whil 


the Woodland Frolics must be used to introduce the child to a. 
or 


recreative reading for sheer fun—that vital other half of any 
reading program. This series has appealing animal stories, a 
two-way controlled vocabulary, and over 
, 700 full-color illustrations. 
Who Are You?—preprimer 
Q [® (paper) $ .40 (boards) $ .75 
Watch Me—primer $1.04 © 
= Downy Duck Grows Up—\st reader $1.12 
Little Lost BoBo—2nd reader $1.28 


Chippy Chipmunk’s Vacation— 
3rd reader $1.36 


Usual school and library discounts 
Wy your needs now or write for complete information 
St 
», - © Breck Company t a 


a 
Publishers - AUSTIN, TEXAS | Jz 
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THE TEACHERS OF KENTUCKY have 
participated generously in the N.E.A. Over- 
seas Teacher-Relief Fund Campaign of the 
past two years. Perhaps no undertaking 
of the N.E.A. has meant more in the de- 
velopment of international understanding 
and good will. This is evidenced by the 
hundreds of “thank you” letters which have 
been received from teachers in the war- 
devastated countries who received CARE 
packages through the fund. Through the 
courtesy of Lyle W. Ashby, Chairman 
N.E.A. Staff, Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 
Committee, we have secured a _ typical 
letter of thanks which is published below. 
It may be that some of our readers will 
want to correspond with the writer. 


“Rome, May 31 - 1948 

“To Mr. Willard L. Givens 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Education Association of the 
United States 
“Dear Sir: 
“I thank you and through you all the teachers 
of your lovely country for the nice present I just 
received. 
“Though the gift is very generous, its significance 
goes beyond that; it shows how much deep- 
rooted in all classes of your country the feelings 
of friendship and understanding towards the 
Italian people. 
“I regret that my deficiency of English doesn’t 
allow me to express properly my gratefulness and 
how much the Italian people appreciate the 
American solidarity. So I limit myself to renew 
my thanks to you and members of the N.E.A., 
while formulating the best wishes of everlost 
fortune and prosperity for the N.E.A. 

“Yours very truly, 

GENNARO PADROME 

Via P. Giannone 28, 

Rome, Italy” 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF COUNTY AND RURAL AREA 
SUPERINTENDENTS will be held at 
| Memphis, Tennessee, on October 10 to 12, 
1949. The theme will be “Lifting Our 
Sights and Improving Our Practices.” Ap- 
proximately 1,000 are expected in at- 
tendance. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
ANNOUNCES 


11 SIGNIFICANT 
NEW FILMS! 


Opening its... 
Greatest School Year 


and your 


Washington 
Irving 





5 GREAT FILMS. 


Benjamin 
Franklin 





Thomas 
Jefferson 














§ Produced in col- 
» laboration with 
5 Carl Van Doren 
f and four other 
§ leading author- 
ities: Leon How- 
ard, Howard M. 
Jones, Julian P. 
Boyd and Rob- 
ert E. Spiller. 


SIX MORE NEW FILMS 


Living Forest Series 
In Full Color 
© The Forest Grows 
@ The Forest Produces 
© Forest Conservation 
AND 
A Visit with Cowboys 
Care of the Skin 
Save Those Teeth 
Write now for prints 


» Henry 
| Wadsworth 
| Longfellow 


James 
Fenimore 
Cooper 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 














i 





— 


THE NEW 





THE NATI 


BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 


Integrated Textfilms 
The Practical Rebus 


@ The Triple Teaching Plan 
@ Complete Word Recognition 


Techniques 


@ Special Helps for Immature 


Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


ee 


WHITE PLAINS, 


OKS 
ON'S 


ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK 





at 





Louisville’s Curriculum 
[Continued from page 22] 


continuous evaluation committee. It is our 
aim to move away from the production of 
courses of study toward the development 
of source materials. 

In our curriculum laboratory, we have 
collected an abundance of source ma- 
terials. We have a large collection of text- 
books in practically every field and for all 
levels of instruction, which the publishers 
keep up to date for us. Almost every 
course of study and curriculum develop- 
ment of any significance has been pur- 
chased and placed at our disposal for ready 
reference. A large amount of materials 
from free and inexpensive sources has been 
collected. 

The Curriculum Department works in 
close co-operation with the Audio-Visual 
Department where all the latest and best 
in audio-visual education is made available 
for preview and audition. Our rather com- 
prehensive professional library is another 
important source of help to workers in the 
Curriculum Department, as is the Re- 
search Department. 


During the school year of 1948-49, five 
major projects were carried on. A com- 
pletely new source book of science ex- 
periences for the elementary schools, some 
special units and plans for slow learners, a 
textbook on Louisville for use in the junior 
and senior high schools, the continuing de- 
velopment of the social studies program, 
and an evaluation of the course of study 
in English have been in the process of 
development. 


The publications of the Curriculum De- 
partment of the Louisville Public Schools 
have been purchased and used in many 
colleges and universities as part of their 
teacher training courses. They have at- 
tracted favorable attention in many cities 
where they have been examined by their 
own curriculum workers. These publica- 
tions have been purchased by such far 
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away places as Hawaii, Norway, Germany, 
Egypt, China, Persia, the Philippines, and 
several Latin American countries. They 
were given a prominent place in the dis- 
play of curriculum materials at the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development méeting in New York City 
last February. 


The Forty-Eight State School Systems is a study 
(under the direction of Francis S. Chase, assisted 
by Edgar L. Morphet) of the organization, admin- 
istration, and financing of public elementary and 
secondary education. It presents findings with 
respect to: variations in load, ability, and effort 
and other aspects of the current educational situa- 
tion; characteristics of the state agencies respon- 
sible for the administration of elementary and 
secondary education; characteristics of local school 
conditions affecting the teaching personnel; organ- 
ization and administration; physical facilities for 
education; and school finance practices. (1949. 245 
p. $4. Address the Council of State Governments, 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37.) 


REVIEWS OF PREVIEWS 
[Continued from page 23] 


Purposes for which this film could be used. 
Teach how to build terraces by disc plow 
and tractor; promote better soil conserving 
methods of farming. 

Level: Senior high, college, adult. 

Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 

Source: University of Kentucky. 


Film Title: “Kentucky (This Land of Ours).” 

Length: 12 minutes. Sound, Color. 

Producer: Dudley Pictures Corp., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Synopsis: A film designed to show high lights of 
Kentucky; does not report facts but creates 
impressions; shows shots of bluegrass, coal, 
tobacco, corn, Louisville, Covington, Lexing- 
ton, Cumberland Falls, etc. 

Major purposes for which this film could be used: 
Shown as a travelog; geography class; tourist 
interest; in schools—educational and enter- 
taining; create interest in Kentucky; teach 
commercial geography of Kentucky. 

Recommended level: Elementary, adult. 

Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 

Special strengths or weaknesses: Object to narrator 
whistling at girl; sets poor example; does not 
name “Federal Hill,” though showing it. 

Source: University of Kentucky. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


Classroom Fun With 


Halloween Humanettes 
Humanettes are “‘pin-ups”’ plus people 


1. Draw figures, large or small—witch, cat, 
skeleton, man-in-moon, etc. — on paper. 
Cut out. Dress with crepe paper or real 
togs. Fasten with Scotch tape, pin or sew. 
2. Hang up old sheet. Cut head slits, high 
as cast—long enough for heads to go thru. 
3. Pin figures to sheet at base of head slits. 


4. Then cutarm slits \* 
where they belong. 
(Head of one person, 
arms of another give 
non-synchronized, 
comical etfect.) 


—= 


5. Originate own program. Three ideas: 
MUSICAL PANTOMIME, lips moving with- 
out sound to words of singing group 
or records. STY LE SHOW—commentator 
points out styles for well dressed 

cats, witches, etc. 

DRAMATIZE FOLK 

soncs—Human- 

ettes sing and act 

ala opera manner. 

6 Cast pops 

heads and arms 

through slits —and the show is on. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
your standard 

of quality 

for real 

chewing 

enjoyment. 
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Publishing Corporation 


Oklahoma City —Chattanooga 





ADDITIONAL REVENUE 
[Continued from page 18] 


may become the victim rather than the 
beneficiary of such policies. 


Improving property tax administration 

Far the most significant possibility of 
further revenue for schools from property 
taxation lies in the proposal to do some- 
thing about administration—especially as- 
sessments. A sensible beginning program 
in the light of experience over the country 
has been enacted by the General As- 
sembly. It deserves your support. 


Honest-to-goodness revaluation for. prop- 
. erty tax purposes is a process that initially 
should be regarded as a fairer means of 
collecting the property tax. It should not 
be regarded or treated as an instrument 
for radical immediate increases in property 
tax levies. At the same time, the avail- 
ability of a fair assessment base will make 
it possible, as occasion arises in future 
years, to expand or contract the local levy 
as the people think wise. The $1.50 limit 
on property tax rates is exceedingly gen- 


cy 


erous if the valuations for tax purposes are 
roughly in line with those for selling or 
buying purposes, as the constitution re- 
quires. 

There is one final item of emphasis. If 
property taxes—and of course primarily 
those on real estate—are accurately as- 
sessed in line with the constitution, then 
the property-tax interference with the 
economy will be radically reduced even 
though the amount of revenue thus raised 
should be gradually increased consider- 
ably. The property tax on real estate be- 
comes a serious impediment to business at 
reasonably high rates only (a) if adminis- 
tration is inadequate or (b) if produc- 
tivity very much and very suddenly above 
the usual level is demanded. | 

Finally, the perfection of property tax- 
ation will be only partial till collection is 
improved throughout the state. The fail- 
ure to collect a tax bill that should be paid 
means an infinite percentage discrimina- 
tion against the taxpayers who do pay and 
in favor of the delinquent. 

July, 1949 


N.E.A. Notes 


Fifty counties in Kentucky had 100 per 
cent membership in the N.E.A. last year. 
Only three states had more 100 per cent 
counties. Kentucky ranked 23rd among the 
states in the per cent of teachers who were 
N.E.A. members. The total number of 
N.E.A. members in Kentucky last year was 
9,756, which is approximately 51 per cent 
of all teachers in the state. 


The N.E.A. Representative Assembly at 
Boston voted officially to bar members of 
the Communist Party from employment in 
the schools of this country. 


The N.E.A. budget for 1949-50 amounts 
to $2,344,480 as officially approved by the 
Representative Assembly. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 
—— Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


F, E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Harry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexington 
8, Kentucky. 


Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

§. C. Callison, 2118 Speed Avenue, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

William Campbell, 441 Kingsway Drive, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 


The Frontier Press Distributing Company—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, 
Kentucky. , 

George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 

Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ken- 
tucky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillian Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 

ton 87, Kentucky. 

McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 407 
Cochran Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2229 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Ky. 


Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 

Miss Margaret Irwin, 483 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 

Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 

South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 
don, 935 11th Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 





INCORPORATED 





October, Nineteen Forty-nine 


Serving... 


Kentucky motorists with dependable 
petroleum products since the days 
of the first horseless-carriage. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


IN KENTUCKY 











Fae er OLINE 


@ CATALYTIC FORTIFIED 
@ ALWAYS SEASON-RIGHT 


There's an fisbieaa 


Dealer nearby to serve you well 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 


when trouble comes 
© Here it is! I 
knew it would be 
right — and on 
time. That’s the 
way T.C.U. does 
business. For 50 
years this fine 
organization has been helping its members over the 
“rough spots” due to sickness, accident or quar- 
antine. No wonder so many teachers have placed 
their trust in T.C.U. for the past half century. If 
you want real protection, covering sickness, accident 
and quarantine at low cost ... If you want your 
claim checks to come to you at Air Mail speed— 
then by all means fill out and mail the coupon below. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS Yscaivs ast 


Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 128 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
Name. 














ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE 


the SURE way to 
financial independence 


R. S. ELDER 


Branch Manager 


Heyburn Building Louisville 

















SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY 


School 


Furniture and Supplies 


Junior Guild Library Service | 
Everything for Schools _ 
Catalogs and Prices by Request. 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


116 West Main St. 
T. W. Vinson, Manager 


Frankfort, Ky. 
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N. O. Kimbler, Secretary 


Retirement System 


A. 


October, 


. Yes. 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I am on leave of 
absence for __ illness. 
Can my father pay 
my retirement allow- 
ance for me? How 
can I protect him in 
case of my death? 
A. Your father, or any- 
one, can pay your re- 
tiremeat contribution. 
You can protect him 
by appointing him 
your beneficiary. 
2. Q. Enclosed is applica- 
tion for refund. I quit teaching in 1941. 
We received such an application from you 
in 1945, and at that time your account was 
refunded to you. Refund check bears your 
indorsement and the signature compared 
with that on your letter and Form A-1 ap- 
pears to be genuine. 


State Teachers 


. I quit teaching January, 1946, at age fifty- 


six and with 84.5 years of service credit. 
What should I do to qualify for a teacher’s 
pension at age 60? 


. Your status is that of deferred retirement. 


Pay your retirement contribution at the 
rate you were paying in 1945-46 for each 
year to age 60 and at that time apply for 
a retirement allowance. To the delinquent 
payments add 3% compound interest from 
date due to date paid, compounding same 
on July 1 of each year. 


. Thad to quit teaching in March, 1949. Can 


I leave my account until I decide whether 
my absence is temporary? 

Leave your account in the Teachers’ 
Savings Fund for any period less than 18 
years, while absent. 


. I have been sick the latter part of each 


school year for three years. I have 25.6 
years of service credit and it appears that 
I will have to retire. How do I get credit 
for “five full years immediately before re- 
tirement” when I am sick and cannot teach 
a full year? 


. For the months you are prevented from 


teaching due to illness, pay your usual 
retirement contribution direct to the Re- 
tirement System, under leave for illness. 


. Is retirement contribution to be paid on 


money received for sick leave? 


. Yes. 


Nineteen Forty-nine 


es Qe 


I am going abroad soon and for a visa I 
need an official copy of date of birth from 
record at least five years old. Would you 
send photostatic copy of my enrollment 
Form A-1? 


. Yes. Glad to send it. 
. I am sending you a check for $517.18 for 


my out-of-state service. This includes 
$54.18 actuarial adjustment because of late 
payment. On what amount will I receive 
interest, and when will interest begin? 


. On the $517.18 beginning on the first day 


of the succeeding month. 


. I have been teaching several years, but will 


work in my superintendent’s office for the 
next four years. At that time I may re- 
turn to teaching; or apply for retirement. 
What should I do about my dues to keep 
in good standing? 


. If your teaching certificate is still in force, 


your status will be that of “teacher loaned 
for a special educational work,” or you 
may ask for leave from teaching for three 
years. Under either you may pay your re- 
tirement contribution. 


10. Q. I am assistant superintendent in charge 


A. 
11. Q. 


A. 


of business affairs. Am I covered? 


Yes. 


I expect to retire in 1955 at maximum 
age, salary, and service. What will I get 
and what is my life expectancy? 

Your retirement allowance will be $1,104; 
life expectancy 14.40 years. 

Seven years ago I retired as a teacher. 
This year at age seventy-two I will be 
retired as a minister. Can I receive both 
pensions? ° 


. Yes. 
. I understand that for three years I have 


been contributing 2 per cent instead of 
8 per cent for retirement. I am 36 years 
old. How does this error affect my status? 


. That part of your retirement allowance 


based upon subsequent service is an an- 
nuity and the annuity is supported by 
your contribution matched by the state. 
If you pay 2 per cent instead of 3 per 
cent, you receive credit for .7 of a year 
instead of 1 year, because this is the re- 
lationship to the nearest .1 of a year. 
Otherwise, there will be no effect for this 
age; in the future pay the correct per- 
centage. 











How to Plot’ a Coal Mine 


Before modern mine operators invest 
the millions of dollars it costs to open a 
new coal mine, they take every possible 
step to “see” how the coal seam lays. 
Of all scientific tools, they rely most on 
geological surveys like the one in prog- 
ress in the picture at the right. The 
method is called core drilling and it 
tells, foot for foot, where the coal is, 
how thick it is, what kind it is, and just 
what problems must be solved above- 
ground before shafts, machinery and 
equipment can be put to work below- 
ground, 


Road map to industry’s basic fuel 
is the layout (below, left) of a modern 
mine. All the angular lines shown mark 
the haulage ways, entries, and “rooms” 
stretching for many miles underground. 
It takes many scientists and engineers 
to plan a safe, modern mine. 


Powerful and low slung are the 
rubber-tired machines used to mine coal 
today. Costly equipment like the big 
cutter (below, right) can be steered right 
up to the working face. The job of this 
“mechanical pickax” is to carve out a 
section of coal. After coal is “knocked 
down” by explosives, efficient loading 
machines move in. Power tools like these 
have practically enabled the modern 
miner to “throw away” his pick and 
shovel. 


It’s easy to learn about coal! Especially 
when students have copies of the fascinating new 
illustrated booklet we’ve prepared on modern 
coal mining. It’s called A Down-to-Earth Picture 
of Coal—and it’s free. Use the coupon to get 
your copy. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Wasuincton 5, D. C. 


Bituminous Coal . 

















Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. KY 
Southern Building. Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me a specimen copy of 
A Down-to-EartH PIcTuRE OF COAL. 
(Please Print) 


Name. 





Street 
City. State 








Name of School 
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KR. L.A. and N. Z. A. Honor Rall - October, 1949 


* Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid 


Counties Superintendent Independent District Acting Superintendent 
* CLINTON R. C. Reneau *LeExincTon Crry SCHOOLS Ben B. Herr 


KB. K. A. and N. K. A. Pledye ist - October, 1949 
The official pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- 


tricts and the State Association tor 1949-50 have been received tor 
the following Counties and Independent Districts at press time: 


* Indicates N.E.A. Pledge 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties inuependent Districts 
Calloway Fulton Marshall Benton *Fulton Princeton 
Carlisle Graves *McCracken 
Crittenden Livingston 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties independent Districts 
Christian *Hancock *Dawson Springs Madisonville *Sebree 
* Hopkinsville Pembroke Uniontown 
Livermore Providence 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Edmonson Monroe *Todd Bowling Green “Russellville Trenton 
Metcalfe Western State College Faculty 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
*Breckinridge *Hardin *Larue * Bardstown *Greensburg Springfield 
*Green Hart Campbellsville Hodgenville West Point 
Cloverport *Leitchfield 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 
* Anchorage 
Schools: 
*William R. Belknap School, Louisville 
*Albert S. Brandeis, Louisville 
*Hikes School, Buechel 
*J. S. Johnson School, Louisville 
*Parkway Elementary, Louisville 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Grant Pendleton Carrollton Falmouth 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Adair *Clinton Russell *Stearns 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Clay Knox Barbourville Lynch Pineville 
East Bernstadt Faculty, Union College 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties —— Districts 
Knott Leslie Letcher Jackson *Jenkins 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Indenendent Districts : 
Boyd Johnson Magoffin Catlettsburg Maysville Raceland 
Floyd Lawrence Menifee *Greenup Paintsville South Portsmouth 
*Greenup Faculty, Ashland Junior College 
Faculty, Morehead State College 











CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 

Anderson Jessamine Lincoln Danville *Lexington Paris 

Clark *Lee Rockcastle *Georgetown Midway *Stanford 
Jackson *Irvine Mt. Sterling Winchester 


October, Nineteen Forty-nine 





DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
Henry CHAMBERS, Paducah, 
President April 14 1950 


Fayetre Frevps, Phelps, 
First Vice-President 1950 


Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville, 
Second Vice-President 1950 


Apron Doran, Wingo 1951 
Carios OakLEy, Morganfield. 1950 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown , 1951 





Term Expires 
James T. ALTon, Vine Grove June 80, 1950 
Mrs. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 
1207 Larue Ave., Louisville 13..June 30, 1950 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan une 30, 195] 
RussELL Brivces, Fort Thomas June 80, 195] 
Mrs. Lorri McBrayer, Morehead..June 380, 1950 
M. C. Napier, Hazard J 80, 1952 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset 1952 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris 1950 
H. L. Donovan, Lexington 1950 








EXeEcuTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Dmector OF Fietp SERvICE, Miss NoNA BuRRESS 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—W. L. Holland, Fulton 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—L. W. Allen, Pembroke 
Secretary—Elroy Cartwright, Owensboro 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Miss Mary Lee Travelstead, Franklin 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1846 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—L. B. Cox, Campbellsville 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—John Vickers, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, 
Louisville 8 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—-Mrs. Jesse E. Adams, Lexington 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Curtis Davis, Sandy Hook 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—W. E. Lacy, Jamestown 
Secretary—O’Leary M. Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Miss Virginia Murrell, Bellevue 
Secretary—James A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Clyde Rodgers, Corbin 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Martha Jane Potter, Whitesburg 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Dr. Ralph Cherry, Owensboro 
Secretary—Fred Burns, Owensboro 


Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Lottie Suiter, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—Mrs. Suda Butler, Jefferson County Schools, 
Louisville 


Secondary Education, Department of 
President—R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville 
Secretary—R. E. Stevenson, Russellville 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—Mrs. Mary E. Barnhill, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Lyman Hailey, Louisville Male High 
School, Louisville 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Dr. Virgil Warren, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Secretary—Dr. Alberta Server, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Gladys Milburn, Louisville Girls High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wood, Anchorage 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—William F. Russell, Paris 
Secretary—Lucy Cracraft, Frankfort 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Herchel Roberts, Fort Knox High School, 
Fort Knox 
Secretary—Sam V. Noe, 120 W. Lee Street, Louisville 


Fine Arts, Department of 
President—Dord Fitz, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Patsy Griffin, 223 South Hubbard Lane, 
Louisville 7 


Vocational Education, Department of 
President—James L. Patton, Paintsville 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade High School, 
Louisville 
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K. E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Agricultural Education 
President—Harold Binkley, Lafayette 
Secretary—G. L. Creech, Stanford 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—J. D. Anderson, Madisonville 
S-cretary—Mrs. Lola Mae Beale, Western Trade 
School 
Guidance Section 
President—Linda B. Boyd, 129 N. Bayly Avenue, 
Louisville 6 
Secretary—Lucille L. Bond, 1416 South Third Street, 
Louisville 8 
Home Economics Education 
President—Miss Willie Moss, Department of 
Education, Frankfort 
Secretary—Miss Hazel Hill, Prestonsburg 
Traces and Industries 
President—Charles V. Youmans, Western Trade 
School, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Luther Safriet, Harlan Vocational School, 
Harlan 


Higher Education, Department of 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
(Officers to be elected at fall meeting) 
Commission on Universities and Colleges 
(Officers to be elected at fall meeting) 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—W. E. Blackburn, Murray 
Secretary—M. P. Christopher, Somerset 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Jonah W. D. Skiles, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington Ta 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, Covington 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Lee Francis Jones, Western State College, 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—J. C. Brashear, Campbellsville College, 
Campbellsville 
Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. R. A. Loring, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Lewis W. Cochran, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 
Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. Frank Dickey, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 
Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, 
Lexington 27 
Secretary—Conrad Richardson, 410 Shelby Street, 
Frankfort 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Minnie R. Fry, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, 712 Benson Avenue, 
Frankfort 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Mr. Celic Prezioso, Holmes High School, 
Covington 
Secretary—Elizabeth Dennis, Lafayette School, Lexington 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Secretary—Fan Lee Dalzell, 138 Woodland Avenue, 
Lexington 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Venable 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Dr. R. L. Tuthill, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky 
Association of 


President—Ben V. Flora, Bellevue High School, Bellevue 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 


Frankfort 
High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Tom Ellis, Covington 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Fort Mitchell 
Industrial Arts 
President—William H. Slack, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville 
Secretary—George T. Lilly, Murray State College, 
Murray 
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Library Group Conference 
President—Evalyn Willey, Manual High School, 
Louisville 
‘Secretary—-Mrs. Helen S. Koch, Halleck Hall, Louisville 


Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Perusem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Chester Travelstead, University of Kentucky 
Lexington 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Audrey Wright, 13812 Hepburn Avenue, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Annie Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro Road, 
Louisville 4 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—-Dr. George A. Muench, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—No report 
School Board Members Association 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—No report 
Secretary—No report 
Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—No report 
Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for 
President—James Sublett, Jefferson County Schools, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruby Hart, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
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FAMOUS FESTIVALS OF AMERICA” 


Now used in thousands of schools 


You can order Greyhound’s latest attractive wall display in time 
for this term’s classes! Lithographed in full color, and measuring 
over eight feet in length, it depicts famous pageants and festivals 
across the nation. It can be thumb-tacked to the wall, full width, 
or in sections. With it come four lesson topics, describing scores 
of American regional celebrations, their origin, their significance. 
Greyhound’s wall displays are among the most popular and 
useful teaching aids ever produced—and nearly 300,000 have 
been provided teachers and librarians throughout America. 
You'll find these displays and lesson topics thoroughly educa- 
tional. You'll also find Greyhound the best and most economical 
way to reach all of these great and gay events. Just mail the coupon. 


GREYHOUND 





THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DISPLAY 
Mail coupon today for FREE Greyhound 
Wall Display “Famous Festivals,” and 4 
lesson topics. Send coupon to Grey- 
hound Information Center, P. O. Box 
815, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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Geta Gata 





he Chinese call it 


4 
a ): 0 With singular appropriateness, the Chinese symbols 
for Coca-Cola translate to the elementary meaning 


of ‘‘the drink that makes the mouth happy.” Leg- 
endary Cathay—once the goal of occidental ex- 
plorers—has made its own discovery of one of the 
simple. treasures of the western world: delicious, 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, with- refreshing Coca-Cola. The Orient has learned to 
wut the advertising text, for use in your class- 
room will be sent free upon request. Address 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. some Coca-Cola. 


VEREDT 


play refreshed and work refreshed—with whole- 









A. J. Chichester 


College Box 433 





.Berea, Ky. 


‘ 
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Biological Sciences Building, UK 





What Does UK Mean to Kentucky Education? 


Education is Kentucky’s best means of developing leadership ability 
among the youth and adults of the state. The University of Kentucky 
trains leaders for all parts of the state, in all fields of endeavor; the 
people look to it for leadership, guidance, problem solving, and new 
and improved techniques. 







Through class work the University helps develop future leaders; through 
field work, research, and advisory services it aids in promoting the 
general welfare of the entire state. The overall educational system of 
our state can be no stronger than the University itself and the leadership 
which this University exerts. 







As the services of UK are expanded and improved, the educational level 
of the state will go upward, and every industry, every profession, every 
organization, and every individual will benefit. 








e 
For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 



































